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[Phrenological Analysis by N. Sizer.] power, goodness. It has a Dr. Franklin 
“HE first impression which this por- | look, especially in the general expression 


trait makes upon the observer might | of the face, and also in the magnitude of 
| 


be expressed in three words,—knowledge, | the head and face. The physiology or tem- 
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pérament of this subject shows, first, vital 
power; the signs of digestion, power of 
breathing, excellent circulation, and the 
relish for abundance of fresh air, are de- 
cidedly marked in the structure of the 
face and in the depth of the chest ; hence 


abundant life-power is the result, and 


with this ability to work incessantly, | 


at a high point of mental pressure and 
thought, even to old age. The mental 
or studious temperament is shown by the 
length of the brain from the ear forward, 


and by its height from the ear upward, 


and by the general expression of coun- | 


tenance. The lower half of the forehead, 


the eyes and nose, are especially femi- 


nine, as if he were the picture of his | 


mother. This inheritance gives him not 


only the basis for nutrition, but practical 


knowledge, power to acquire education | 


and retain it, and a hunger to know every- 
thing for a certainty. The fulness above 
and about the eyes gives him facility for 
the acquisition of knowledge, especially 
by observation. His forehead resembles 
that of Professor Agassiz, whose mind 
was fertile in the fields of investigation 
We 
see, also, the indications of a retentive 


and discovery similar to his own. 


memory, and especial facility for the use 
of speech and forthe memory of names,— 
qualities essential in his line of study. 
We see, also, very large Comparison, 
which enables one to detect resemblances 
and differences, and to classify objects 
according to their species, and grade 
them according to their proper orders. 
His large Constructiveness would enable 
him to combine and co-ordinate and sys- 
temize his knowledge. The elevation of 
the head shows Benevolence, sympathy, 
and reverence for that which is sacred 
and venerable; and also Jarge Spiritual- 


ity, which t? the discoverer, inventor, 
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and leader in the progressive fields of 
He had a 
strong belief in the possibilities of much 


knowledge is a great aid. 


that lies beyond the acquisition of to- 
day, and hence expected to find beyond 
the beaten track materials that would re- 
If he had devoted himself 
to theology he would have been one of 


pay research. 


the best of preachers, and would have 


carried a high moral atmosphere wher- 
ever he moved. Such ample moral de- 
velopment as his, impresses those who 
come within the sphere of his influence, 
with moral, religious, and refined feel- 
ings and ideas. In the presence of such 
an organization bad men suppress their 


badness, good men try to be better, and 


| the weak are strengthened in the direc- 


tion of efforts to rise. We have met min- 


isters who had superior intellect and 


| greater force of character, but the top- 


head was an inch lower than this onc; 
and while they would command respect 
for their talents, and admiration for their 
executive force, the religious attributes 
of faith, hope, tenderness, and forgive- 
ness were never much inspired by their 
presence, or by their conduct. The neigh- 
borhood of such an organization as this 
impresses people with a higher respect 
for human nature, and a desire to be good 
and wise and pure and above reproach. 
Such an organization anywhere is a re- 
proof to evil-doers, and a stimulus to 
higher and better living. In the presence 
of such a head and face children, poor 
men, aged and feeble women, would be 
inspired with confidence, trust, and aftec- 
tion; and would gather around him, re- 


joice in his presence, as animals in cold 


weather seek a sunny spot to borrow its 
The side-head, directly above 
the ears, seems to be depressed, as if 
Destructivencss 


warmth. 


the selfish propensities,- 
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Combativeness, Secretiveness, Aliment- 
iveness, and Aquisitiveness,—were sub- 
ordinate. As we rise to the upper part of 
the side-head we see Caution, Sublimity, 
Ideality, and Mirthfulness, showing that 
he was prudent, witty, refined, and a lover 
of whatever is esthetical. 
was very strong, and that, together with 


Conscience and the other moral faculties, 


gave to him his character and stately | 
strength which would enable him to meet | 


the labors and cares of life, and at the | 


same time command the respect of those 
who are wise and good, and also hold in 
check and subordination those of a lower 
For instance, if he 


cast of character. 


were a magistrate he would adjudicate 


criminal cases, and so carry himself to- | 


HENRI MILNE-EDWARDS. 


His Firmness 
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strength, discrimination, power of criti- 
cism, and the ability to persevere, and 
stand firmly in the line of duty and effort, 
| until the truth is developed and opposition 
withdrawn. None would think of over- 
awing, or driving, or compelling such a 
character; they would suppose they must 
| convince; and that, indeed, would be suf- 
ficient without persuasion, or any show of 
coercion. It is a massive organization 
with very fine quality, and so harmonious 
in brain and body as to indicate power, 
We 


| . 
rarely meet with a finer expression >>f hu- 


carried in a spirit of gentleness. 


man intelligence, virtue, and goodness, 
carried with such steadiness and strength 
as to insure leadership, and th'- ‘mplies 


at once greatness and industry. 


ward the culprits, that they would not | 


feel a spirit of enmity; they would think | 


that an elder brother had sorrowfully 
sat in just judgment upon them, and 
that nis decision, though severe, was well 


merited. 


Such an organization has no enemies, | 


He 


would treat his coadjutors with kindness 


provokes no quarrel or opposition. 


and respect; and while he might be mas- | 


ter of them all in scope and strength and 
clearness of knowledge, he would not 
seem to arrogate to himself any superior 
importance, and would win the love as 
well as admiration and respect of those 
In al- 


most any sphere of life such an organiza- 


who might seek to be his rivals. 


tion would secure the co-operation and 
good wishes of all; and if he were elected 
to eminent position those who had been 
his rivals would respect, admire, and be- 
lriend him, In this organization there is 
nothing that seems coarse, base, sensual. 
He has the loving, the philanthropical, the 
equable, sympathetical, and kindly indi- 


cations; and at the same time one sees 


Men who have devoted themse ‘es to 
scientific investigations, at an early period 
of life, live to a good old age. Tis is 
true of the class on both sides of the At- 
lantic, but among civilized nations Fra.ice 
appears to be specially favored by havi. 
| the largest proportion of aged men in 
the walks of scientific research. There 
| is Prof. Chevreuil, who at ninety-eight, 
and notwithstanding he has been made 
Professor-emeritus by the University oi 
Paris, with a continuance of his old sal- 
| ary, claims that he is about as able to 
perform the duties of his position as he 
has ever been during the past fifty years. 
There is also Prof. N. Joly, of whom 
we published an 
not long since; and also M. Dumas, M. 
de Quatrefages, and the engineer of the 
Suez Canal, all men well advanced in life. 
The gentleman of whom the phrenologi- 


interesting account 


cal description has just been given is an 
octogenarian, and in his department of 
the 
Always an earnest, quiet, patient, 


investigation has no superior in 
world. 
yet enterprising worker, the sixty-three 
or four years of labor which have been 
his have been productive of very import- 
ant results,—as we might say, necessarily. 
| Furthermore, Henri Milne-Edwards occu- 
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pies a position in physiology which is re- | 
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lated to phrenological science,—since his | 
researches, for the most part, have been | 
in the lines of comparative physiology, | 


and there he has won his very high repu- 
tation. His elaborate work on compar- 
ative physiology and anatomy, brought 
to completion near the close of 1880, is 
the highest of its class in the scientific 
literature of to-day. M. Blanchard said 
of it: “ Many authors have, with more or 
less success, published treatises for those 
who were studying; M. Milne-Edwards 
alone has made one for masters.” 

This eminent man was born on the 23d 
of October, in the year 1800, of English 
parentage, as his name indicates, the 
family having come from the island of 
Jamaica and settled in Bruges, Belgit m. 
After the invasion of Belgium by the 
allies, in 1814, the family removed to 
Paris, and young Milne-Edwards studied 
medicine, receiving his degree of Doctor 
in Medicine in 1823. He appears to have 
been a close observer at the outset of 
his active life, as, in the latter part of 
1823, he presented several memoirs to 
the Academy of Sciences on subjects re- 
lating to his professional practice. In 
1825 he published, in connection with 
Vavaseur, a “ Manual of Materia Medica,” 
a book which attracted sufficient atten- 
tion to be translated into the English and 
German languages. Later, he devoted 
his leisure almost entirely to the study of 
zoology; although in 1826 he began, in 
association with M. Audouin, a series of 
researches on the anatomy, physiology, 
and zoology of the marine animals of the 
French coast, and for several years con- 
tinued his studies in this direction, ex- 
ploring the coasts of Granville, of the 
Chaussay Islands, St. Malo, Noirmon- 
tiers, etc. His work, “ The Littoral of 
France,” embodies the results of these 
studies; in the meanwhile he published a 
“ Manual of Surgical Anatomy,” and de- 
voted some time to chemical analyses. 

In 1832 he was appointed Professor of 
Natural History in the College of Henry 
{V., and also Professor of Public Hygiene 
and Natural History in the Central School 


| with an atlas. 
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of Art and Manufactures. A year or two 
later he published treatises on the “ Ele- 
ments of Zoology,” and a general work 
on the Crustacea, in three large volumes, 
In 1834 he visited Alve- 
ria, and there prosecuted a course of ob- 
servations, which were collated in sev- 
eral memoirs presented to the Academy. 
These are, for the most part, on marine 
animals. His researches on the Polyps, 
the results of which were published in 
1838, were begun at thistime. Between 
this year and 1844 he published treatises 
on the Spermatophores, on the Ace- 
lephs, Cephalopods, Eolidians, besides 
working in Sicily, associated with M. de 
Quatrefages and M. Blanchard. The 
details of this journey were set forth in 
three volumes, his own studies more par- 
ticularly relating to mollusks. 

Returning from Sicily he was appointed 
Professor in the Faculty of Sciences in 
Paris, succeeding Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire. 
The products of other investigations, on 
the part of M. Milne-Edwards, are seen 
in his studies on the structure and classi- 
fication of Polyps, both recent and fossil ; 
his monograph on British fossil corals; 
a series of memoirs on the Morphology 
and classification of the Crustaceans; 
and “General Tendencies of Nature,” a 
carefully written work. Later, he pub- 
lished the “Natural History of Corals 
Proper,” and a volume on “The Recent 
Progress of Zoology in France.” The im- 
portant work, however, of which mention 
has been made already, and that was, as 
we may say, crowned by a medial, pre- 
sented to him through a committee of 
representative French scientists, was be- 
gun as early as 1857, and carried onward 
to the fourteenth volume, which appeared 
in 1880, This great work includes the 
lectures which the author has delivered 
at the Museum of Natural History, dur- 
ing the twenty-three years of its prepa- 
ration. 

Prof. Michael Foster said of this work, 
when reviewing the ninth volume: “Ata 
time when a differentiation of study is 
carried to such an extent that many phys- 
iologists know very little about other ani- 
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mals than frogs, rabbits, dogs, and men, 
and many zoologists have a very meagre 
acquaintance with the results of experi- 
mental physiology, such a work as this, 
which skilfully weaves together all the 
principal facts of animal biology, is most 
wholesome reading.” 

In 1847 M. Milne-Edwards was nomi- 
nated an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
and fourteen years later was made a com- 
mander. From the British Royal Society 
he received the Copley Medal in 1856; 
and the Scientific Society of the Nether- 
lands, in 1880, awarded him the Boerhaave 


been conferred; and when in 1881 the 


medal, to which the scientific men of dif- | 


ferent nations had subscribed,was present- 
ed to him, M. de Quatrefages remarked in 
his address: 

We present this medal to you in 
the name of the scientific men of the 
world. 
homage, to be given to you, has been so 
widely answered. The first memoir you 
read to the Academy was in 1823. Since 


TEXAS AND SAN ANTON/O. 





We all know why our appeal for | 
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that time you have unceasingly continued 
to enlarge the fieid of science by your per- 
sonal researches, and to teach, by speech 
or the pen, your rivals first, then the gen- 


| erations that grew up at your side. These 


labors, these teachings, have continued 


| for nearly sixty years; and to crown your 


work you have collected into a single 
book the immense treasures of knowl- 
edge accumulated by this long and noble 
labor.” 

In his remarks, on the same occasion, 
M. Dumas said: “ With you physiology, 


| in its highest and widest acceptation, has 
Medal, it being noteworthy that he was 
the first person upon whom this medal had | 


entered permanently into the study of the 
classification of beings. You have had 
the rare happiness, my dear friend, to 
begin young to pursue in your maturity, 
and to terminate in the fulness of your 
vigor, the work that will remain a mon- 
ument.” 

Although so far advanced in life this 
eminent savant is still fresh, mentally ; 
seeming, in most respects, to retain the 
ardor of youth; having for study and re- 
search his old earnestness, and for prog- 
ress a most cordial co-operation. 


TEXAS AND SAN ANTONIO, 


| apie countries surpass in native re-| bluest skies, and the sunniest hills, em- 


sources or in scenic beauty our own 
magnificent Texas. Forty-six years ago 
she was the struggling dependence of a 
tyrannical power, “an infant national- 
ity toddling in poor-clad penury”; now 
she is the “ great, vigorous Hopeful of the 
American Union.” 
More than twice as large as England, 


Scotland, and Ireland combined, with a 
| 


territory nearly six times as great as the 
State of Pennsylvania, her breadth from 
north to south is nearly one thousand 
miles. She lies below the snow line, and 


furnishes the best route to the Pacific; | 


fronting on the Gulf, she will yet have a 
commercial navy whose masts will be seen 
in every foreign port. She hasan endless 
variety of earth and air and bud and 
flower, with the greenest valleys, the 





bracing the southern part of the temper- 
ate zone, where are the most delightful 
climates of the world. 

From the friendly Gulf comes, all sum- 
mer long, the reviving breeze, fanning for 
more than a hundred miles interior the 
sea-coast, that is studded with 
charming bays and bordered by lovely 
islands. This refreshing breeze is warmed 
but not heated, by the waters of the Gulf- 
stream, divided at Cape St. Antonio by 
the colder current elsewhere underlying 
them, and gives the nights an agreeable 
coolness and tempers the heat of the day, 
making the climate more “ uniform, equa- 
ble, and mild” than that of any other 
State inthe Union. Her warmest sum- 
mer days are several degrees in tempera- 
ture below the greatest heat at the North, 


whole 
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so that deaths from sunstroke are very a never-ceasing comfort and luxury. What 
rare as compared with those occurring | a beautiful land! you say, as you see the 
in Northern States. Many despairing sun set on the prairies, as he walks down- 
consumptives have gone to Austin and | ward into his “ bed of flowers and verdure, 
San Antonio, or the regions still further | through the rosy pathway of the gorgeous 
north and west, and, recovering their | clouds.” Around him float light purple 
health, have prolonged their lives for | clouds, and “beneath him others tinged 
many years. No desolating tornado or | with the richest vermilion,” and when at 


whirling hurricane disturbs the calm of day-dawn you see the great expanse of 


Tue Orv Cuurcn 


this delightful region. The Gulf of Mex- 
ico is the unfailing reservoir of Texas. 
Thence the south winds draw the water 
that the thirsty north and west winds 
“drink up and bear away,” till the beau- 
tiful prairies feel the pleasant, healthful 
breeze. The rising, heated air of the 
prairies gladly gives place to this cooler 
air from the Gulf, and rising, travelling 
onward still, the south wind follows its 
airy flight, giving the Texas midsummer 


oF St. ANTHONY. 


green melt away into the boundless blue 
you are thrilled and inspired; the faces 
you meet, the horses that bear you, seem 
to glow with health and the joy of life. 
As you sail down the channels the over- 
hanging magnolia wafts you its perfume; 
the roses bloom for you all winter. Here 
grow luxuriantly oak and elm, sycamore 
and cedar, pine and palmetto, cypress and 
ash, and every variety of forest-tree. Fig 
and peach, nectarine, quince, and grape, 
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grow “side by side in the same sun and 
soil,” while plum, apple, lemon, lime, olive, 
and pineapple ripen together. Choicest 
nuts are abundant, and berries in endless 
variety grow wild. Corn is planted in 
February, and grain harvested in May, 
the generous soil yielding a hundred bush- 
els of corn totheacre. Groves of stately 
live-oaks spread wide their luxuriant 
boughs; the “long gray moss hangs from 
every limb,”’ while the clearest waters gur- 
gle up from deep fountains. Under the 
feet is a “ glorious pea-green, velvety car- 
pet of curly mesquite.” In the fertile 
Brazos bottom the cottonwood and mag- 
nolia tower above the oak, and the elm 
and the ash over these; below and above 


the wild grape climbs, and weaves its net- | 
work ladder, across whose shining rounds | 


fairies might walk. “Below these is a 
dense underbrush, over which the wild 
convolvulus,woodbine and bramble spread 
their mantle so closely the smallest bird 
can scarcely hop through it.” The trees 


lean and rest against each other, while 
through their interlocking boughs you 
hear the “owl hoot, the woodpecker tap, 


and the squirrel chatter at midday.” 
In this wonderful clime robin and swal- 
low and wren build their peaceful homes. 


Gentle dove and kingfisher, blackbird and | 


starling, blue-jay and oriole, mocking- 


bird and martin, whippoorwill and paro- | 
Among the lovely | 


quet, sing their songs. 
bird-host that thrills the air, the eagle 


TEXAS AND SAN ANTONIO. 
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Delicious, glowing red-fish, weighing 
half a hundred, wait for you in the streams; 
perch and pike and trout, and yellow and 
blue and white codfish are abundant, and 
along the coast are “oysters and crabs 
and crawfish and turtle, and other shell 
fish innumerable.” 

Here the mountain-passes, the deep 
gorges, the lofty, terraced limestone walls, 
the dark, precipitous ravines, thrill the 
lovers of the sublime; and the antiqua- 
ry finds here gigantic fossils and great 
silicified trees, standing nearly perpendic- 
ular, like some proud monarch of the 
past. 

No pen can do justice to the boundless 


| expanse, profound repose, airy arches, al- 





| feet above the level of the sea. 


soars and the hawk is seen hovering over | 


its prey. 

Rarest, fairest flowers, that we in the 
North cherish so tenderly, grow here in 
wonderful and wild profusion. As free 
as the bird-song is the lavish bloom of 
mimosa and wax-plant, cardinal and trum- 
pet flower. Lilies, white and biue and 
golden, wave their shining censers. Tall 
geraniums and asters and dahlias raise 


their scarlet and purple and azure crowns. | 


The snowy jasmine gleams forth, the rose 
and the myrtle mingle their perfume. 
“Orange and oleander, verbena and pansy 
look coquettishly out of their midwinter 
beds at the northern new-comer, and seem 
to smile at his wonder.” 


| 


| 





coves, and groves; the views, beautiful, 
majestic, sublime, of plain, mountain, and 
valley, from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, 
from the blue waters of the Gulf to the 
endless plains of the North. 

Nature has divided Texas by “two dis- 
tinct climates, with an intermediate region 
sharing the peculiarities of both.” She 
is divided by nature also in three sections 
—the seaboard, the uplands or Middle 
Texas, and the great plains or table-lands. 
The seaboard is one entire belt of tim- 
ber, running inland from sixty to a hun- 
dred miles, with the most picturesque 
bays, harbors, and inlets. Its eastern coast 
is varied by most beautiful plains. Mid- 
dle Texas rises from three to six hundred 
It has 
many navigable streams, hills and valleys, 
and undulating prairies and _ beautiful 
islands, with running streams and forests. 
The great plain or table-land, stretching 
away to the northwest, is rich in soil and 
broken into lofty mountains. There are 
precious metals, and agate, chalcedony, 
and jasper. One single coal-field covers 
six thousand square miles, and there is a 
salt lagoon in the south in whose dried 
bed quantities of salt lie on the surface. 
In one acid spring is found petroleum, 
and for a distance around the earth is so 
charged with bitumen that it is used for 
fuel. In one county there is what is called 
a “fountain of lemonade,” whose cold, 
clear, astringent water is said to furnish 
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relief for many diseases. Many visit the 
“Sour Lake,” to enjoy the cool shade, the 
Gulf breeze, the limpid bath and the 
agreeable beverage. 

With vast native resources, rapidly in- 
creasing facilities for transportation and 
immigration from South and West, and 
unsurpassed agricultural advantages, Tex- 
as isa refuge for the unfortunate anda 
most inviting field for enterprise and suc- 
cess. She has been redeemed from the 
wilderness and disenthralled from Mexico 
by the devotion, sacrifice, and valor of 
early settlers. What is she now? What 


| wall, with embrasures for defensive weap. 
| ons, and bear solid testimony to the pa- 
tient courage and zeal of the old Spanish 
| fathers. They built in each mission a 
| chapel for worship, cells for the monks, 
dwellings for the people, and a fort for 
defense. There are four of them below 
| San Antonio, on either side of the river, 
| about a mile apart. The mission of San 
| José was founded on the Rio Grande in 
| 1703. It was moved five years after, and 
| then removed and moved again. For 
better protection from the Indians, it was 
at last, in 1722, removed with the post to 





San Jos# Mission.—Tue ALamo. 


may she not become? In 1820 San Anto- 


nio and Goliad were the only settlements | 


within her vast wild. No city in the 


history than any place on the American 


. ° —— 
continent. San Antonio was founded in | 


1692 by Franciscan friars from France. 
The great churches and mission still stand 
with the dormitories in excellent preserva- 
tion. The candles lighted on those altars 
at that past day have never been allowed 
to be extinguished. There are still to be 
seen fine statuary and ornamental work 
executed by old artists. The churches 
were all built in enclosures of high, strong 


| the San Antonio River. The celebrated 
artist Huita, from Spain, adorned its front 
with beautiful monuments and statuary, 
and carved its doors, pillars, windows, and 
altar. In 1744 the walls of the Church 
of the Alamo, never finished, were erect- 
'ed. This mission, called by some San 
José del Alamo, was finally located where 
the Alamo nowstands. The Alamo is in 
the northeastern part of the town of San 
Antonio, called by the Mexicans the Ala- 
mo, a Spanish word meaning poplar, from 
a grove of poplar trees once standing near 
it. The Alamo is a mere wreck of its 
former grandeur. There are only a few 
stuccoed buildings huddled against the 
old church, in a large court once sur- 


| 
| 
Union now excels in picturesque interest 
the ancient Spanish town of San Antonio, | 


the Alamo city. It has a more heroic | 
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rounded by a rude wall. The church 
door is decorated by stuccoed mouldings, 
all hacked and battered in the battles it 
has seen. Here in 1836 was fought one 
of the most remarkable battles ever fought. 
The Alamo, as a field of heroism, has but 
one rival in the world’s history, and that 
is Thermopylze. In this Alamo one hun- 
dred and eighty Americans under Bowie 
and Travis, resisted during thirteen days 
six thousand Mexicans under Santa Anna, 
and fought until not one of their number 
was left to tell the tale. Roman or Gre- 
cian history can give no nobler account 
of soldierly courage and heroism. At 
the end, five hundred Mexicans dead and 
five hundred more wounded, lay before 
the fallen Alamo and its dead defenders, 
so dearly had they given up their lives. 
This day’s fight did not repress the Tex- 
ans. It lighted a “brilliant beacon to 
rally ail the free spirits of Texas and their 
sympathizing Southern and Western 
brethren.” This massacre of the Alamo 
roused a fire in the breasts of the hardy 
Texans which resulted in the battle of 
San Jacinto, the defeat of the whole Mex- 
ican army, and the capture of Santa An- 
na himself, with his best generals. At 
this battle the Texans, with the war-cry, 
“Remember the Alamo!” carried all be- 
fore them. 

San Antonio sits in a wide and deep 
amphitheatre whose northern wall is the 
cretaceous mountains, and the round- 
ed tumuli and undulations of the prairie 
slope down to it from the east and west. 
Through this amphitheatre winds a beau- 
tiful river that never varies in depth or 
temperature. It is as clear as crystal, of 
the purest, richest blue, flowing silently 
over shining pebbles and “between reedy 
banks,” Along the banks of this river, 
and stretching out widely over the amphi- 
theatre, nestles the city, half hidden in 
its wealth of green foliage, its white stone 
houses glittering like glass and marble in 
the declining sun, and contrasting strik- 
ingly with its wealth of green. Two rivers 
wind through it, the San Antonio and San 
Pedro—St. Anthony and St. Peter—both 
of sky-blue water, and hundreds of canals 





branch out from them. There is hardly 
a street in San Antonio that has not its” 
running stream. Many of the houses are 
almost hidden under the shade-trees, fig- 
trees, flowers, and vines. Each home has 
a bower of its own. In the spring, sum- 
mer, and autumn, when the purple grapes 
cover the clinging vines, when the hum- 
ming-birds hover over thousands of blue 
and gold and scarlet flowers, nodding their 
bright crowns in the perfumed breezes, 
cooled by the sparkling, flowing streams, 
these homes seem bowers of delight. 
Around the elegant residence of the 








A SPRING oF THE San PeEDkxo. 


commanding general is a beautiful park 
of several acres, with shrubbery, trees, 
walks, and fountains. Most all the houses 
are of white blocks of stone. Some of 
them are like beautiful palaces, but often 
you see side by side with them, homely 
hovels with their wide-open doors. These 
are the dwellings of the real natives— 
those left of the “feeble race giving place 
to the strong one.” There you see beau- 
tiful, black-eyed, olive girls, full of life, 
dark and wrinkled matrons, and men with 
coarse, coal-black, straight hair, shining 
under their broad-brimmed woolen hats, 
always smoking cigaritos. There are 
three large public squares, and a grim old 
stone cathedral as large as any in the 
United States. “Every day precisely at 
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noon n the great cathedral bell tolls in San | two in the c city, the San Antonio from a 
Antome, and every Mexican within the | hundred, two miles above the city.” You 
sound of it takes off his hat and stands | see the fountains of San Pedro welling 
bareheaded until it ceases tolling.” _up in a grove of majestic elms, where are 

Some of the streets are narrow and | rustic chairs and benches. There the 
badly paved, but they are so laid out that | city’s gayest crowds pass the pleasant sum- 
many of the houses have a garden extend- | mer evenings, often joinirg in the prom- 
ing to the river bank, and with a bathing- | enade or dance. Some of the Mexicans 
house which is in constant use. The | that you see in the waltz and quadrille 
Mexicans seem to spend half their time | are of the purest Castilian blood. The 
by the water. Notwithstanding the nar- | ladies are often very beautiful; their 
row streets, the two rivers and their luxu- | sweet voices and graceful dancing attract 


Source oF THE SAN ANTONIO, 


riant foliage make the city very beautiful | the attention of admiring strangers. All 
to the eye. A bath in their clear, sky- | the Mexicans love to dance at all hours 
blue water, always of an agreeable tem- | and all seasons. It may be truly said of 
perature, is a great luxury. them that “their genius lies in their 
The San Pedro Spring isa wooded spot | heels.” 
of great beauty, only a mile or two from In San Antonio one sees a great varicty 
the town, and the San Antonio Spring is | of races, costumes, and buildings. The 
one of the rarest gems of the natural | San Antonians say people are there from 
world. “The beautiful moss, the shining | every race in the world, except Lapland- 
pebbles, the sweet seclusion, the glowing | ers and Esquimaux. You may meet in 
sunbeams, the overhanging foliage, make | one morning a bronzed giant of the Be- 
it one of the loveliest places of resort. | douin desert, a coal-black Australian, and 
Both of the rivers leap from the earth in | a “Greek from the Acropolis” wil 


. . , . 1 S 
gigantic fountains, the San Pedro from | peat to you Homer's verse at San Pedre s 
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sparkling fountain. There is a mingling 
and effervescence of varied life and 
tongues, making San Antonio the epit- 
ome of the restless energy of the Ameri- 
can nation. There gather the best and 
wealthiest people from Mexico in winter, 
and the fairest and most intelligent from 
East and North find here an air and land- 
scape in themselves attracting and refin- 
ing. Here are the descendants of the best 
classes of the older States. Here too are 
found some of the most refined and encr- 
getic sons of Germany and Spain, with 
homes and churches and schools, making 
and 
society aS any continental 
“Like a torchlight in 
the midst of a wilderness,” 


varied interesting 


as 
city. 


San Antonio gathers her 


“irradiation and opulence ” 
from a vast tributary region. 
She supplies Texas, west, 
north, and northwest, with 
the fabrics they wear, the 
delicacies they enjoy. “She 
reaches out her arms into 
Central America, and Chi- 
huahua, seven hundred miles 
her 
lap a flood of gold and sil- 


away, and draws into 


ver. She has her levies on 
every pound of wool, every 
hide, every nugget of ore, 
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river in the world. Its waters flow like 
melted diamonds over a bottom of pearl. 
You see at twenty feet deep the smallest 
object on the bottom. In one of the 
many cliffs overhanging this river is a 
“cavern with a hall eight acres in extent, ° 
illumined with stalactites and great pillars 
of snow-white. Down through winding 
caverns this river hath taken its rise; 
' through winding caverns, porticoed, pil- 
astered, architraved, and jewelled, falling 
over precipices, murmuring along smooth 
channels, rolling silently through dark 
pools, pressing upward at last through 





raised, grown or produced 
in this enormous region. 
Every bandit gets from her 
the pistol, blade, and ammunition at his 
belt; every ranchero the saddle on which he 
rides, the covering he wears. Every maiden 
her silks, slippers, perfumery, and paper.” 
Not far from San Antonio are the cele- 
brated Comal Springs, said to be so bene- 
ficial in a variety of diseases. The Comal 
many travellers pronounce the loveliest 
THE Louisville Courder- Fournal relates 
the following statement of a lady who 
witnessed the burning of the State-house 
f Minnesota : “ The fire occurred at night. 
From a window she watched the flames, 
and presently observed that the Stars and 


Stripes were flying above the great dome. 


The dome was blazing, and the flames 


An Oup Live-Oak. 


superincumbent rocks, this glorious fount- 
ain bursts forth.” 
Beautiful land, 
We long to see your hills and skies, 
Your vales and fountains too, 
And mark your glorious stars arise, 
And climb the evening blue. 


LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


is 
shot up toward the national emblem, creat- 
ing a tremendous draft, which drew the 
flag straight upward, but it held to its 
fastenings and the fire grew nearer and 
nearer. Just as the flames had attained a 
height sufficient, apparently, to kindle the 
bunting, it broke away, sailed upward, and 
was saved.” 
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ORGANIC CEREBRATION, 


OR HOW THE 


N mental character much depends upon 
the combined activity of the different 
faculties, and the influence of given 
groups. 
explanation of these phenomena. When 
we look at character as a whole, the 


FACULTIES COMBINE. 


their life may seem to flow in the same 
channel, yet circumstances will call up 


| peculiar combinations of faculty in each, 


Phrenology is the only feasible | 


sweep and average of that character may | 


indicate a man who is gentle, patient, 
quiet, and loving. 
der extraordinary conditions when he 
will be raspy, rough, 
some, and domineering. 


We may see him un- | 


insolent, quarrel- | 


Sometimes we see men who manifest a | 


pious sympathy and a devout spirit. Per- 
haps before the-week is out, we see them 
tearing about in anger, talking loudly, 
and perhaps profanely; and the contrast 
from their ordinary current of life is a 
mystery and a marvel. 

As eight musical notes contain, by their 
repetitions and combinations, the whole 


nations make its whole literature, so 
forty-two faculties of the human mind, 
already discovered and defined, make and 
maintain all the variety of character, tal- 
ent, propensity, and peculiarity which is 
seen in the different persons whom we 
meet. 

Among a hundred men there may be 
an equal amount of mental vigor, but it 
is diversified by the different degrees of 
strength in the faculties, and by the cir- 
cumstances which call out different groups 
of faculties; thus we find the basis of all 
the variety which exists in human life. 

It is said that no two men are alike. 


Phrenology detected difference in the | 


which will lead them to present traits dif- 
ferent from those of any other human being 

Persons sometimes speak to our short- 
hand reporters, who take descriptions of 
character from our dictation and write 
them out, and say, “I suppose you get 
used to the threadbare story of mental 
development and find it very easy to re- 
port it.” Such interrogations never fail 
to receive the answer, that alt the vast 
variety of characteristics,and peculiarities, 
and shadings of character, which the re- 


| porter has to take and write out in a 





dispositions of the Siamese twins, whose | 


experience of life had been, in all respects, 
more alike probably than that of any 
other two human beings who have ever 
lived. While they had a common circu- 
lation, they had differences of mental de- 
velopment, which gave to each his own 
individuality ; and thus, although men re- 


month or a year, are simply a marvel. 
We have heard a reporter who had worked 
three years steadily taking these « 
tions, say, “that he never had taken a 


dicta- 


| character that did not in some marked 
realm of music; as twenty-six letters | 
in the English alphabet by their combi- | 


peculiarity differ from every other that he 
had taken.” 

When mind is studied as a whole and in 
detail, it is found that there are different 
groups of faculty; these are spoken of and 
considered under several heads : First, the 
Social; second, the Selfish Propensities; 
third, the Selfish or Aspiring Sentiments; 
fourth, the Moral; fifth, the Semi-Intel- 
lectual Sentiments, or Aésthetical and 
Mechanical; sixth, the Intellectual, in- 
cluding Perception and Reason. If these 
different groups of faculties could be 
equally developed, could possess an equal 
degree of strength and activity, the char- 
acter would be harmonious; but in a 
thousand heads we may not find more 
than one, or not even one, in respect to 
which we can not readily distinguish a 


| difference in the development of these 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| groups as compared with each other. 


If we speak of the social group as a 
whole, and find it amply developed, all its 
faculties in equal degree, and decidedly 
stronger than the other groups, the char- 
acter will of necessity be of a social type; 


semble each other, and in many respects | that part of the nature will lead, and 
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everything else will be subsidiary ; it will 
be like one leading mind in a party of 
persons each one of whom is less strongly 
marked; the strong man draws the co- 
operation of others; he becomes as it 
were the hub of the wheel, all the rest | 
acting subordinately to his will and wish. | 

Another man is amply developed in the 
animal or selfish group; that class of | 
faculties dominate in him over the intel- 
lect, the moral sentiment, the pride and 
ambition, the social and zsthetical quali- 
ties, and all these will second the pur- 
poses and endeavors of that strong selfish 
nature. In that group the faculties that 
make war are conspicuous; and how these 
warlike faculties subordinate the finest 
intellect! how they arouse the pride, the 
martial spirit, the sense of glory in that 
direction; how the social nature clusters 
around these selfish forces, and gives the 
basis for that fraternity which exists 
among soldiers ! 

In another organization the group of 
the selfish sentiments, that has to do with 
ambition, aspiration, and fame, will draw 
around it the force of character, policy, 
prudence, tact; will arouse the group to 
which belong skill and artistic taste and 
mechanical talent; and the intellectual 
forces will also be called into requisition 
to sustain, plan for, and carry out the be- 
hests of ambition. 

If the groups of Intellectual faculties 
be most active, the person craves knowl- 
edge of books, education, and informa- 
tion; and all the qualities that give force 
and ambition, that give taste and skill, 
power to make money, will be called into 
use to second the purposes of intellect, 
and to lend a worthy hunger for knowl- 
edge and intelligence, for distinction in 
the world of letters, and to acquire the 
means for the culture desired. 

And lastly, of the groups, when the 
moral and religious qualities predomi- 
nate, which are the noblest and highest 
part of human nature, all the other 
groups of faculties cluster around and 
sustain this. Then courage backs hero- 
ism, then ambition and the desire for 
fame are sanctified, then social affec- 
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tion becomes saintly, and intelligence 
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and philosophy are consecrated to the 
cause of the highest human conception. 
Thus the general framework of char- 
acter can be viewed, by considering the 
controlling groups which are constituted 
in the nature of human development; 
and if we look out upon general society 


| without stopping to be critical or specific, 


it will be seen in a company of a dozen 
people, that one is genial, loving, friend- 
ly; he shakes hands heartily, and seems 
so glad to see people; he lives through 
the social elements, and to him love and 
friendship seem the centre of life, and he 
is known far and wide for his social force, 
and indeed he is known for nothing else 
especially. In that company we will see 
another whose talk is money, business, 
achievement, overcoming, meeting and 
mastering difficulties; and if one is 
wanted for such a vocation or service, he 
gets a.unanimous vote. Another in the 
same group may have a serene respect for 
his own dignity, is ambitious for distinc- 
tion, is known as ambitious for and proud 
of high associations. Another is its art- 
ist, its ingénious mechanist, its man for 
comprehending and conducting combi- 
nations that require skill and tact. An- 
other is the fact-gatherer; another is the 
reasoner in respect to facts gathered; 
another still is the monitor and moral 
guide and director, the one who presides 
over the ethics and the piety that belong 
to life and society; so nature, stamping 
different men with predominant forces, 
according to the different groups of or- 
gans and faculties, will thus assign them 
to appropriate lines of duty, usefulness, 
responsibility, and service in the social 
and business world. NELSON SIZER. 


eid 


How constantly are we called on in our 
youth to lay aside now this, now that bad 
feeling! But what, in fact, are our so- 
called bad feelings but so many organs 
by means of which man is to help himself’ 
in life. How the poor child is worried, 
on whom but a little spark of vanity is 
discovered, and yet what a poor miserable 
creature is the man who has no vanity.— 
GOETHE. 
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COURAGE. 


WE can not live upon the cold dead past, 

Or what has been. All nature shows 

After the wild, wild winds and wintry storms 
There comes repose. 


If the great king of terrors we call death 

Thy idols claim, bow down thy head ; 

But listen to the still small voice within— 
They are not dead. 


For still the eye of faith can almost see 

Their blest abode, and hearts can feel 

Their loving presence, when with yearning deep 
In prayer they kneel. 


Oh then look up, say not within thy soul, 

** All hope has fled.” The sun will shine ; 

New hopes, new loves, new aspirations high 
Can still be thine. 


Oh curse not fate, or struggling in the dark 
Thy boat unman ; keep calm and still, 


MAN IN 


8 Boe earth is but a microcosm. This 
orb freighted with life, forms, and 
conditions, presents to the mind of man 
an endless variety of phenomena. These 
phenomena are all normal results of effi- 
cient causes; else, we would have no clue 
to their solution, and had been doomed 
to total and helpless ignorance. Thus, a 
man with a pulse beating seventy-two 
times in a minute, and with sixteen regu- 
lar respiratory processes in the same time, 
could not take these phenomena as evi- 
dences of health. Moraines, boulders, 
and parallel grooves in submarine rocks, 
and in the cliffs of Glen Roy, Scotland, 
would not present to us the evidences of 
glacial action. 


But the laws of nature are immutable. | 
No | 
particle of matter is exempt from them. | 


Cause and effect are inseparable. 


Then, to examine and comprehend all the 
forms, conditions, and properties of our 
material surroundings, though as easy as 


talking prose, is called scientific research, 


and the knowledge thus gained is called 
Science. Thus, if we study the move- 
ments of the earth, and its relation to 


| Blind patience can be thine, if nothing more 
Thy soul can fill. 


Then when the work of patience has been wrought, 
The trial past, thou’lt know through all 
*’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than not at all.” 


For if we can but turn to highest use 

Each throb of pain, we learn to know 

Our strength and weakness, and for others feel 
And wiser grow. 


Perchance when passing through the deeps ourselves 
We blunders make. When calmer grown 
Let us remember damning other souls 

Will not atone. 


They may be now just where ourselves have bee 
Struggling for life ; do them no wrong ; 
Lend them a hand, ’twill make thy life 
More sweet and strong. 
DORA A. -PETERSON. 


GEOLOGICAL ERAS. 


other planets, it is called Astronomy; if 
the form of the earth’s crust, and the 
positions of.its strata, it is called Geology ; 
if its elements, and their properties, it is 
called Chemistry; if the causes of mate- 
rial phenomena, it is called Natural Phi- 
losophy ; if the classification of animals, 
it is called Zoology ; if we study animal 
structure, it is Anatomy; and if we study 
man’s mental and spiritual nature, it is 
called Psychology. 

The investigation of the present sub- 
ject, so far as it pertains to our earth, can 





|} ment 


proceed only by importuning the allied 
sciences of geology and chemistry. The 
former illustrates the position of matter, 


and the laws governing its locality ; the 
latter has to do with the composition, 
and the laws governing the properties ol 
matter. In geology we examine cosmo- 
logical masses; in chemistry we 


with elements, molecules, 

atoms. It was about the same time, and 
near the close of the last century, that 
these two sciences began to be under- 
stood. We owe much to Rey, Lavoisier, 


| and Geol, for our knowledge of the three 
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important principles in chemistry—oxida- 
tion, definite proportions, and the union 
of chemical and electrical laws. 

Coincidently, geology was being taught | 
in England, by Smith; in France, by | 
Buffon; in Scotland, by Hutton; and in 
Germany, by Werner. The first two | 
reasoned inductively, the latter two de- | 
ductively ; hence, as I conceive, arose the 
errors of the latter, as geology is emi- 
nently an inductive science, in this, that 
we observe first the effects, and reason 
down, or back to the causes. But rea- 
soning deductively, Werner referred all 
the changes through which the crust of 
the earth had passed to water; while 
Hutton referred them all to fire. Clearly 
those changes are the effects of causes, 
some of which are aqueous and others 
igneous. 

In 1807 the Geological Society of Lon- 
don was formed, and a quarter of a cen- 
tury afterward followed the very able 
works of Lyell and Murchison, which 
placed geology on a substantial scientific 
basis. 

Sir Charles Lyell was the first to con- 
ceive the idea of classifying the tertiary 
strata with reference to the ages of fos- 
silized shells, and naming them in this 
order, beginning with the newest or last 
formed: Recent or Post-Pliocene, Plio- 
cene, Miocene, Eocene; and still proceed- 
ing downward, the strata are named in this 
order till we come to the lowest: Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic, Triassic, Permian, Car- 
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Devonian, Silurian, 
brian; and since that we now have the 
Laurentian and Azoic. 


boniferous, 


e . | 

One of the most superficial or recent 
formations are the Danish peat-mosses, 
which vary from ten to thirty feet in 


thickness. “In this,” Lyell says, “at 
various depths are found the trunks of | 
trees, especially the Scotch fir (Pinus 
sylvestris), as much as three feet in diam- | 
eter. This tree is not now, and has not 
in the range of history been, a native of 
this island (England), and will not grow 
here now when transplanted. But it 
grew here within the human period, for | 
Steinstrup found, and removed with his | 


Cam- | 
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own hands, a flint instrument from be- 


| neath the trunk of one of those pines.” 


The Scotch fir-tree, now extinct in that 
region, was followed by several species of 
oak (quercus) appearing successively at 


| . . . 
| higher levels in the peat, and these in 


turn have been almost supplanted by the 
beech, which has been indigenous to that 
locality as far back in time as history ex- 
tends. And yet, all the land and fresh- 
water shells, and all the mammalia found 
in Danish peat, are of recent species. So 
we can begin to learn something of the 
age of a species. 

The great antiquity of man is further 
attested by the chronological succession 
of materials used for making implements, 
and by the rude character of the utensils. 
These periods are called successively the 
ages of stone, of bronze, and of iron. The 
age of stone, as we have seen by the flint 
implement found under the trunk of the 
fir-tree, coincides with the period of the 
first vegetation in Denmark. The age 
of stone was succeeded by the age of 
bronze about the time the fir-tree was 
supplanted by the oak in that region. 
These two ages passed, and were suc- 
ceeded by the iron age, and the beech- 
tree before history began. 

Flint implements were recently found 
near the Seine, in the vicinity of Paris, 
imbedded in gray diluvium, twenty feet 
below the surface. In the cavern of 
Arcy-Sur-Yonne, human bones have 
been found with the bones of extinct 
quadrupeds. Flint tools have been found 
imbedded with the bones of the rhinoc- 
eros and the hyena, thirty feet deep in 
gravel resting on the chalk at Abbeville, 
Amiens, and other points along the val- 
ley of the Somme. 

In a cave near Torquay, called Kent 
Hole, the bones of extinct mammoth and 
flint tools of a very antique type were 
found mingled together in a stratum; 
above these were human remains, all in a 
matrix of red loam, and covered with 
stalagmite. Inthe Brixham limestone are 
caverns in wh :: were found in a floor 
of stalagmite ae humerus of the Ursus 
Spleneus (car; bear), and still under it 
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various flint implements; here, again, it 
is clear that man lived before the cave 
bear, which is now extinct. On the banks 
of the Meuse are the caverns of Engis 
and Engishil, both containing the bones 
of man and various extinct species of 
animals. 

Many more evidences of the antiquity 
of man might be adduced, but already 
enough, I think, has been presented to 
show that he has outstripped most of the 
species of animals in the race of life that 
may have come into existence with him. 
Geology and archzology have taught us 
that man far antedates history, and was 
contemporary with many species of ani- 
mals known only by their fossils. That 
he roamed along the banks of the Somme, 
Thames, Clyde, Rhine, Seine, Mississippi, 
and the Po, and scattered stones rudely 
fabricated by his hands into utensils, as 
early as the Pliocene period, and when 
the beds of those rivers were 100 feet, 
and some of them 1,000 feet above their 
present level, there is no reasonable 
doubt. 

The great and varying depth at which 
stone tools have been found in the same 
locality, shows that the stone period was 
ages in duration. Finally, man became 
enlightened enough to work copper and 
tin into bronze, and this metal was used 
for making weapons at a time anterior to 
the founding of the Roman Empire. 

Geologists calculate that it required 
thirty thousand years for the peat in the 
valley of the Somme to grow. Yet un- 
der this, and resting on the chalk, is a 
stratum of gravel containing stone imple- 
ments. Fine canoes were found twenty 
feet deep under one of the principal 
streets of Glasgow ; evidently that ancient 
city stands on ground which in pre-his- 
toric times was the bed of the Clyde. In 
the valley of the Nile a brick was found 
at a depth of sixty feet, with the name 
of the Egyptian god, Amen Ra, inscribed 
on it. Another brick was found in the 
delta, which, according to Lyell, must 
have been burned 30,000 years ago. 

Let us come nearer home and.we find 
in the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio 





rivers, numerous monuments, mounds, 
and kitchen-middens with various other 
geological and archeological evidences 
which indicate that many ages ago this 
country was inhabited by a preceding 
and better-informed people than the In- 
dians, whom we call aborigines. 

Still further back in time, still deeper 
in the earth’s crust, are strata, or rather 
beds of fossil shells mingled with sand 
which represent the older and newer 
Pliocene periods. In England these beds 
are called crags. Proceeding downward 
they are named in this order: Norwich, 
Red, and Coralline. The last-named crag 
being the oldest, its formation may date 
as far back as the Miocene period. Cer- 
tain it is, that it is formed of shells ofa 
southern species of testacea, and tells of 
a warm period preceding the glaciation 
The Red and Norwich crags are composed 
of shells indicating a lower temperature. 

These crags in places rest upon the 
chalk, and are on a level with the subter- 
ranean forest of Cromer, in which the 
stumps of large trees are standing as they 
grew many ages ago, interspersed, too, 
with mammalian remains. Next above 
this are houlders, clay, and erratics, some 
of which are eighty feet thick, carried 
there by icebergs during the glacial 
period. Next glacial drift, then strata of 
gravel, and next the surface of the earth 
with soil and vegetation. 

It may be instructive to the student of 
geology to know that the chalk strata re- 
ferred to are in many places 1,000 feet 
thick, and composed of fossils of marine 
infusoria,—proving that all the region of 
its extent, which embraces most of 
Europe, Asia, and North America, was 
untold years ago an ocean. Beneath this 
still is stratified rock more than twelve 
miles thick, and yet, fauna and flora, that 
is, the remains of animals and plants, ex- 
ist still below this. 

Now, more of the glacial period to 
which allusion has been made. Glacial 
‘is from the Latin, g/aczes, which means 
ice. There have been evidently three 
glacial periods, in which all of the frigid 
and temperate zones have been enveloped 
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inseas of ice. The first of these glacial 


periods probably came about 240,000 | 
years ago, and the whole time of their | 
duration could not have been less than | 
160,000 years. During the first of these | 


periods the land was upheaved, so that 
the mountains were higher than they are 
now. In the second period a submerg- 
ence came, so that, according to Prof. 
Ramsay, the land was 2,300 feet lower 


° : | 
than it is now. Then the tops of the | 
mountains peered from the ice-clad ocean | 


as clusters of small islands, presenting 
the appearance of an archipelago. And 
lastly, the boulder drift was dredged out 
of the valleys by glaciers. 

The chain of mountains called the 
Jura presents many moraines and pol- 
ished rocks, which, according to the high 
authority of Lyell, were transported by 
glaciers from the Alps, fifty miles across 
the valley of Switzerland. The same au- 
thority states that glaciers have carried 
granite from the Andes to the island of 
Chiloe, which is 25 miles from, and ex- 
tends 100 miles parallel with, the coast of 
Chili, and that both the island and the 
Andes are undergoing a gradual up- 
heaval. Thus, the Andes may rival the 
Alps, and the island of Chiloe may in 
time become higher than the Jura. The 
same process may in time fill up the 
channel between Chiloe and the shore, so 
as to form a valley just as the valley of 
Switzerland was formed. These gradual 
upheavals and recessions of the earth’s 
surface are doubtless due to volcanic ac- 
tion,or to the alternations of heat and 
cold. 

Now observe the following deductions 
irom the foregoing premises. It must re- 
quire a vast lapse of time for any animal 
species to become extinct. It is certain 
that man coexisted with some of the ex- 
tinct mammals. Further, the animals 
having the lowest organization are most 
persistent in their type, and therefore the 
life of any species of testacea is longer than 
that of the higher orders; and yet two- 
thirds of the fauna of the miocene period 
are extinct. Molluscous fauna have not 
been perceptibly changed since the glacial 





period, and yet the fossils and works of 
man have been found in the same matrix 
with extinct molluscous fauna. It seems 
conclusive then that man must have in- 
habited the earth for an immense lapse 
of ages. 


MAN IN HIS ZOOLOGICAL RELATIONS. 


In a treatise on “General Pathology,” 
which was written in 1866, and before the 
“Origin of Species ” by Chas. Darwin ap- 
peared, I used this language : “ Organiza- 
tion is not limited in development by the 
arbitrary classification of species. The 
classification of organic bodies into species 
is convenient as expressing a general idea 
of their degree of organization, but it is 
far from definitive. It is a common 
error to suppose that all of any species of 
plants or animals are equal in organiza- 
tion. There are various degrees of or- 
ganization in human species, and so of 
all the species of the lower animals and. 
plants.” The various species marked 
upon the ascending scale of the organic 
series are not so many permanent types, 
but evidently the results of transmuta- 
tion. The lowest species of man is ana- 
tomically and zoologically further below 
his cognate superior than he is above the 
Chimpanzee. In former times natural- 
ists classed the Chimpanzee, Gorilla, Ape, 
and Lemur as quadrumanous, that is, 
having four hands, instead of two hands 
and two feet as man has. Huxley has 
endeavored to show that their feet are 
precisely like man’s as well as their hands, 
and compared with hands possess the 
following distinctive characteristics: “1. 
The arrangement of the tarsal bones. 
2. By having a short flexor and a short 
extensor muscle of the digits. 3. By pos- 
sessing the muscle termed peronzous 
longus.” They all possess thirty-two 
teeth as man does, except the lemurs; 
American apes have thirty-six teeth, and 
in this they are a grade lower than the 
oriental species. The orang is further 
below the gorilla than the latter is below 
man. When man and the primates were 
found to be constructed homologously, 
muscle for muscle, and bone for bone, 
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and that some of them, as the chimpan- 
zee, possess anatomically complete hands 
and feet as we do, it was urged by Owen 
and others that cerebral differences exist, 
which present a lasting hiatus between 
the genus Homo and all the Simian 
family. 

The supposed peculiar cerebral struc- 
ture suggested as characterizing man 
alone, was that of the posterior cornu of 
the ventricles, and the small A7ppacom- 
pus of the cerebral hemispheres; and 
that the hemispheres overlap the cere- 
bellum and the olfactory lobes. Lyell 
says there is a remarkable resemblance 


between the chimpanzee brain and that | 


of the human in everything but in size. 


M. Gratiolet, a very high authority on the | 


subject, says: “ The convoluted brain of 
man, and the smooth brain of the mar- 


moset resemble each other by the quad- | 


ruple character of a rudimentary olfac- 
tory lobe, a posterior lobe completely 
covering the cerebellum, a well-defined 
fissure of Sylvius, and lastly, a posterior 
horn in the lateral ventricle. These char- 
acters are not met with together except 
in man and the apes.” Since the brain 
in the higher animals is found to corre- 
spond in most if not all its parts with the 
human brain, it remains to notice that 
from the lowest ape to the best organ- 
ized human, the cranial capacity is found 
to increase gradually, and not in an 
abrupt manner, as if nature had suddenly 


SAVORGNAN 


THE EXPLORER 


lec world is quite divided up, Jupi- 
ter is reported to have said once to 
a classic poet of two thousand years 
ago. But if one should say now, “ There 
is no more room,” who would believe 
him? 


are not yet bounded by the colored lines 
indicative of exploration. 
years national emulation, politics, and 
commerce have greatly extended the 


The geographer certainly not, for | 
there are large areas of our globe which | 


But in late | 


June, 


| become lavish in her bestowal upon the 
grade of animals called human. Thus, 
| the highest ape has a cranial capacity of 

25 cubic inches, the lowest race of men 
62 inches, but there are individual ex. 
amples below this, notably in idiots, while 
the highest cranial capacity is 114 cubic 
inches. Hence we see that the absolute 
difference between the largest and the 
| smallest human brain is much greater 
| than that between the smallest human 
brain and that of the gorilla. It scems 
| to me that the ape was made in the 
image of man, or he attained his present 
form by progressive development. 

Psychologically, man is to the lower 
| animals precisely what is indicated by his 
zoological relations. Zoologically, man 
has the exact organization of the pri- 
mates, but in a higher degree. Psycho- 
logically, man and the lower animals 
have similar mental attributes, with per- 
haps a few added elements in the case of 
man, but he possesses them in a higher 
degree because of his higher physical or- 
ganization. 

Opponents of the Darwinian theory 
may prate about a traditional or fabu- 
| lous genealogy, but is it not better for 
us to consider ourselves as advanced 
from the cryptogamia up to our present 
development than to have degenerated 
from a high and perfect state of being, 
and still in the decline ? 

C. L. CARTER, M.D. 





DE BRAZZA, 


AND DIPLOMAT. 


areas of civilized settlement. Political 
ambition would seize upon every 
spot of carth, and emphatically) 
upon holding possession with the aid of 
the breech-loader and the gun-boat. The 
explorer unites in one person usually the 
characteristics of two persons, the geog- 
rapher and the diplomat, with more or 
less success to be sure, but gencrally of 
necessity. 

In Savorgnan de Brazza we have a suc- 
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cessful representative of this double char- 
acter, and one deserving, although a com- 
paratively young man, golden spurs for 
his success. Peter Graf Savorgnan de 
Brazza was born at Rome, 1852. From 
the time the Astronomer Secchi cast his 
eye upon the young man and helped him 
to a desk in a Parisian school of nautical 
science that was in clerical hands, his 
fortune was made. From a Roman, the 


young man became changed to a French 
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of the expedition Brazza pressed up the 
Ogobay. He had at that time no intima- 
tion that Livingstone’s Lualaba could 
turn out to be identical with the Congo, 
for because of the great water areas, and 
the powerful current of the Ogobay, the 
Lualaba might have appeared as an upper 
branch of the Ogobay. The Ogobay, 
however, showed itself to be an inde- 
pendent stream ; after the falls of Pubara 
were passed, Marche and Ballay with- 


SAVORGNAN DE Brazza, 


marine. He served on shipboard from 
1868 to 1874 in the North Sea, and on 
the coasts of Algeria, America, and South 
and West Africa. The year 1875 was speci- 
ally full of significance for the adventur- 
ous officer, for then he undertook an ex- 
ploration of the Ogobay River, on whose 
course the French had possessed a sta- 
tion for a considerable time, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining its fitness as a means 
ot communication to the interior. As- | 
sociates for the work were found in Bal- 
lay, Marche, and Haman. At the head | 


drew from the expedition, and Brazza was 
left alone to push on amid fearful trials 
and exposures; which he did, and in 
1879 succeeded in reaching the neigh- 
borhood of the sources of the Ogobay, 
and discovered, besides, two navigable 
streams, the Alima and Licona, which be- 
long to the system of the Congo. The 
Geographical Society of Paris rewarded 
his discoveries by voting a gold medal to 
the bold traveller. 

The iron constitution of the sailor 
withstood the strain of the expedition on 
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his physical strength ; and in 1880, he or- 
ganized a new expedition up the Congo, 
with the object in view of ascertaining 
the practicability of connecting the water 


bay by means of a chain of stations. The 
brave man succeeded in this, and also made 
an exploration of the country of the Upper 
Ogobay, besides negotiating a close treaty 
with the native prince, who agreed to in- 
sure to French trade a preponderant im- 
portance in that region. While engaged 
in the effort to secure special trade bene- 
fits in the whole territory of the Congo 
for his adopted fatherland, Brazza came 
in collision with Stanley, and a small word- 


and-pen battle ensued, ending, however, 


in peace between the two explorers. 
The negotiations of Brazza with the 
Bantu Prince of Nakoko on the Upper 
Ogobay had high political significance 
to the French Republic, especially as the 
prince ratified the treaty, quite contrary 
to expectation, and the gun-boat Sag7t- 
tazre was ordered on the Congo. Brazza 
was made Officer of the Legion of Honor. 
De Lesseps, however, treats the brave 
man almost too academically when he says 
“that in this son of a Roman, France 
welcomes a representative of those quali- 
ties which are capable of the grandest 
results: warmth of soul, perseverance of 
will.” 

For the better understanding of the 
contest between Stanley and Brazza, and 
what came of it, we may consult what ap- 
peared in relation to it in the report of 


“ The African Association, and the Com- | 


mittee of Investigation, of the Upper 
By one of the Associ- 
ates,” which was published in Brussels, 
a yearorsoago. Stanley appears therein 
principally as the agent of a Brussels 


Congo. . 


society that had been formed in 1878, | 
with the capital of a million francs, and | 


which has the same object substantially 
as the International or African Associa- 


tion. Both societies, the “ Association” | 
and the “ Committee,” allowto the French | 


branch, upon the realization of its purpose 
to establish stations upon the Ogobay, 


a sum of twenty thousand francs; but | 








“M. de Brazza, charged . . 
founding these stations, has adopted 
other views, and planted later the French 


| flag in the localities known to-day by the 
line of the Congo with that of the Ogo- | 


names of Franceville and Brazzaville.” 

From this and other statements the 
opinion was current in Belgium that 
Brazza had been unfaithful to the com- 
pany that supported him, and there was 
for a time much bitterness of feeling 
toward him; but later it appeared that 
there had been political interference, and 
the explorer’s treaties on the Congo were 
made a sort of game of chess in diplo- 
matic circles. 

The portrait exhibits an organization 
in which the Motive temperament is very 
strongly marked, yet in association with 
a large brain of marked peculiarities. 
He is a man of emphasis and decision, 
yet cautious and prudent in a high de- 
gree; ambitious and hopeful, with a 
tendency to frankness and candor. The 
forehead shows sagacity with superior 
judgment of details. The organs over 
the eyes, especially at the centre of the 
superciliary ridges, and at the median 
line are extraordinary in development. 

For the profession of the engineer, and 
in fact any vocation that employs the 
faculties of Order and Calculation in con- 
nection with the reasoning, M. Brazzais 
admirably fitted. He is inclined to per- 
sist in whatever he undertakes until it is 
accomplished. The features are strong 
in their expression of earnestness, thor- 
oughness, and prudence. He is not speci- 
ally sanguine, or cheerful in disposition, 
but confident in the results of practical 
effort. He believes in the power of ap- 
plication, and is content to abide the 
event of patient industry. Want of suc- 


| cess may cast a cloud over his feelings 


and render him somewhat moody or reti- 
cent, but we think it would not relax his 
grip upon the final purpose of his en- 
deavors. 


“ee. 


FROM THE GREEK. 


IF thou wouldst something noble do, 
Some line immortal trace, 
Then gather all thy greatest strength 


Into the smallest space. L. M. M. 
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PRETTY TALES DEVOID OF TRUTH. 


NDER the above title the London 
Times exposes in the following | 


U 


. | 
caustic style the myth of the Lady Godi- | 
va, and indulges in a fling or two at other | 
favorite folk-stories : 


“The legend of Lady Godiva has al- | 
| 
| 


ready received some severe treatment at 
the hands of Mr. Freeman; and now ‘A | 
Lineal Descendant of Leofric and Godi- 
va’ selects the occasion of the Coventry 
procession as an opportunity for demol- 
ishing the story. The good people of 
Coventry, by way of keeping green the 
memory of their benefactress, employ a 
lady to ride through their town attired 
‘in fleshings.’ Whether this attire is de- 
cent or such as ‘would not be tolerated 
upon the English stage’ is alien to the 
question of historical accuracy, although 
alineal descendant of Lady Godiva may 
be pardoned for referring even to the 
subject of decorum with some warmth. 
Our correspondent goes through the 
ionizing process of showing in detail 
that the procession which is to take 
place to-day has no origin in fact, but 
nly in the fertile brains of chroniclers. 
The earliest chronicles, he says, are si- 
lent about the fabulous ride; and it makes 
its first appearance in quite a different 
form from that which it has assumed in 
later times. The populace of Coventry, 
so far from being notified to keep house, 
as Mr. Tennyson sings and tradition now 
relates, were assembled to view the spec- 
tacle: so that the ‘low churl, compact of 
thankless earth,’ who paid for his treach- 
ery by the loss of his eyesight, must be 
accounted mythical. 

“But even these early versions, it seems, 
are fabulous. Our correspondent admits 
a Lady Godiva; but he disallows a Cov- 
entry in those days. There was no town 
through which Lady Godiva could have 
ridden, or anything pertaining to a town, 
save, perhaps, the cluster of houses which 
may have grown up around the abbey 





completed in 1043 by her devoted hus- 
band, Earl Leofric. The beautiful and | 
virtuous Gediva endowed this abbey with | 


| all her wealth, in such wise that she fairly 


‘denuded herself of all her personal prop- 
erty.’ If these last words are to be taken 
as indicating the origin of the modern 
tale of Lady Godiva and the ‘grim Earl,’ 
her husband, a number of instances sug- 
gest themselves in which metaphor has 
been the parent of myth. Leaving aside 
familiar examples drawn from classical 
mythology, we may recall the story of 
the yacht-owning peer who was reported 
to have been so enraged with a presump- 
tuous aspirant to the hand of his pretty 
daughter that he threw him out of his 
yacht; a report which proved to be a de- 
velopment of the perfectly true state- 
ment that he ‘threw him over.’ At all 
events, the legend does not appear able 
to stand the ponderous criticism of our 
correspondent, who breaks his historical 
butterfly upon the wheel in the true spirit 
of a Niebuhr flaying Livy, or a Bentley 
demolishing the Epistles of Phalaris. 
“The pretty tale of Godiva, we fear, 
must be added to the list of those which 
have fallen victims to the modern spirit 
of skepticism and critical investigation. 
One by one the romantic chapters of his- 
tory, those which used to enchain child- 
ish fancy, and form the landmarks of 
childish knowledge, are being lost to us 
forever, except as by-words of credulous 
ignorance. Once they were long-estab- 
lished beliefs which no one dreamed of 
assailing; they were enshrined in the 
pages of Mangnall and revered accord- 
ingly. To those persons, be they of Cov- 
entry or any other place, who bewail an 
assault upon a favorite legend, the only 
consolation to be offered is that, in Ho- 
meric phrase, many and better traditions 
have died ere this one. The kings of 
Rome perished a long time ago by the 
pen of Niebuhr, and they have been 
killed over and over again since the great 
historian’s time. Homer has not exactly 
forfeited all claim to an individual exist- 
ence under the attacks of Wolf and his 
followers, but he has been sadly compro- 
mised. A®sop has not escaped, for it is 
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now the fashion to maintain that there | keeper and a horse-dealer; but perhaps 
never was such a person, but that he | these critics may be suspected of Austrian 
only afforded a convenient name under leanings. The romantic attachment of 
which to group the composers of an- | the Princess Pocahontas to Captain John 
cient fable in general, although, by a cu- Smith is demonstrated by recent histo- 
rious piece of irony, Sir George Cornewall | rians to be indebted for much of its ro- 
Lewis, one of the greatest of historical | mance to the imagination of Captain 
skeptics, edited a spurious collection of | Smith himself. What need is there to 
/Esopic fables, palmed off on the wo-ld | allude to the story of the Vengeur, or to 
by an impudent modern Greek, as if ZZsop | the abundant para'lels of that tale which 
were a genuine personage, and these fa- | are found in the annals of every country, 
bles were the genuine production of | and which have been found not altoget! 
ZEsop. er proof against critical investigation? 

“To come to more modern times, the | Even the Ten Commandments them- 
current story of Joan of Arc has been a | selves, thanks to the enterprise of M. 
dozen times refuted and as often reas- | Shapira, are awaiting the verdict of the 
serted. The historical career of William | learned. No wonder that a poor little 
Tell is indeed melancholy, for he has local tradition should have shown itself 
been found out by the critics, instead of , unable to withstand the penetrating fire 
a patriot peasant, to have been an inn-' of modern critical artillery.” 


_ ———_- @ 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING PLANTS. 


8 Bape fig was the only material vege- “They sewed fig-/eaves together, and 
table growth in the garden of Eden | made themselves aprons.’’ It was only 
of which we have any record, and the | ty slow and tedious processes, that man 
| devised means to disengage the tough 
fibres of plants, and fashion them into 

woven fabrics for clothing. 

We may vainly question if the fig was 
the only fruit of Eden that also grew in 
the outside wilderness. We know that 
our most delicious vegetable products 
are often poisonous when found in a wild 

| state, and only by long cultivation co 
they become nutritious and inviting. 

The fig—Ficus Carica—was not found 
wild on the Western Continent, and this 
fact alone would point to the Eastern 
world as the birth-place of the human 

| race, for there the fig has flourished in a 

wild state from time immemorial. The 

| family is. renowned both in legend and 

history. Here we find the Bani zm, with 

| its thousand trunks clasping the earth 

Tue Fic, (Ficus Carica). from one parent stem; also the Bread- 

fruit, which affords sustenance to 50 

leaves only are mentioned. They fur-| many of the Sea-islanders. The Cow- 

nished our first parents with garments, a | tree, which yields a plentiful supply al 

knowledge of the need of which came to | nutritious milk, and many other species 

them with the consciousness of disobedi- | producing pleasant and healthful fruits 
ence and sin. are found here. 
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The fig belongs to the Natural Order, 
Uriicacea@, or Nettleworts, and if we 
make the acquaintance of its more re- 


Tue MistLetor. 


mote kin, we shall find some of them 
possessing deleterious and deadly quali- 
ties. The celebrated Bohon Upas, once 
believed to exist only in a remote valley 
in Java, was ranked in this natural order. 
Its habitat was paved with the bones of 
criminals sent hither to procure the 
poison. Birds fell from the air dead, in 
attempting to fly over, and no animal or 
plant could live within a wide circumfer- 
ence. It is now believed that its powers 
were exaggerated. In the Asiatic islands 
the nettle tribes assume their most viru- 
lent character. Also allied to the fig and 
the nettle, is the AZanchineel of Central 
America, the exhalations of which are fa- 
tal to those who rest in its shade. When 
the railroad across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma was in progress, at a certain section 
of the survey, the men employed died at 
the rate of a man for every foot of the 
way completed. The tired laborers 
would lie down in the shade of these 
trees for a noonday lunch and nap, and 
the result was death. Botanical investi- 
gations pointed out the evil, and the 
poisonous trees were destroyed in ad- 
vance of the workmen, and the deaths at 
once abated. The poisonous qualities 
are due to strychnia. 

The properties of plants were known 
measurably, long before the historian ap- 
peared to record them; yet even the pre- 
historic nations have left in rude tradition, 





and ruder sculpture, some memorials of 
the plant. In the Indian Veda we find 
mention of the sacred Soma, the juice of 
which, obtained by certain mystic pro- 
cesses, was Offered to the gods. 

According to Scandinavian lore, the 
first man and woman were formed. from 
two sticks—an ash and e/m—which were 
cast ashore by the waves. A mighty 
evergreen ash-tree—the tree Ygdrasil— 
shadowed the entire earth, and towered 
high above Asgard—heaven. It was wa- 
tered by the Fates, and its properties 
were many and terrible. ’ 

But leaving the region of myth and 
fancy, we would mention the Palm-tree 
as belonging to a family renowned 
through all historic time. The Hebrew 
prophetess dwelt under a palm-tree, and 
there judged the people, and across a 
section of the Mediterrancan Sea, whose 
waters swept from Palestine to the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, the classic and poly- 
theistic Greek strove in his regal games 
for the victor’s wreath of palm. By that 
wondrous river whose banks to this day 
are paved with palaces antedating his- 
tory, the old Egyptian astrologer per- 
formed his mystic rites under branches 


Tosacco,—Nicotiana. 


In the temperate zones the oas has 
long held a fateful pre-eminence. In the 
shadow of an oak-tree, on the plain of 
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Mamre, Abraham entertained the angel 
of the Covenant, and later, Jacob buried 
the idols brought from Mesopotamia un- 
der an oak-tree in Shechem. In the 
north, the Druids of Britain—a cruel 
priesthood, yet in advance of the age in 
learning and culture—performed their re- 
ligious rites in groves of oak. 
name is from the Celtic word Deree, sig- 
nifying oak. Among the southern con- 


| 


the instrument of the death of Balder the 
Good, and the overthrow of the heavenly 
empire. The existence of Asgard, the 
Norse heaven—with all its dependencies 


|-—rested on the life of Balder, and a stolen 
| glance in the book of destiny revealed to 
| Odin the terrible fact that Balder would 


Their | 


temporaneous nations, the hero of a hu- | 


mane deed was crowned with oak-leaves. 

We here trace a common reverence for 
an identical object, in nations of widely 
dissimilar customs, and in eras separated 
by long intervals of time. The fire- 
worshipper from the plains of Chaldea 


Tue Lorvus, 


spreading a feast for angels under an 
oak-tree; the Celtic priest, in his far 
northern isle cherishing his groves of 
oak, and the Greek hero performing an 
act of mercy for a chaplet of oak-leaves. 
Did not these all imbibe from some com- 
mon and remote source a reverence for 
the oak-tree ? 

The mistletoe, so honored during the 
Christmas holiday season, was, if possible, 
even more prominent in the Druidical 
rites of our ancestors than the oak. 

This plant— Viscum flavescens—is a true 
parasite, found inserted in the bark of old 
trees, of various kinds, and derives its 
nourishment from the juices of the tree 
to which it clings, and the air alone. 

In the Norse cosmogony, the mistletoe 
attained to a fatal prominence as being 


be slain. Then every created object 
swo'« not to furnish the means of Bal- 
der’s death. Earth, air, fire and water 
and all of vegetable life entered into the 
solemn alliance. An insignificant para- 


| site—the mistletoe —was overlooked, 


when Frigga called on Nature for this 
vow. This was probably due to its lowly, 
dependent condition. It had never main- 
tained its own individuality entirely, be- 
ing lost in the fibres of the 
tree to which it clung, and 
Loki, the spirit of evil, noting: 
the fact, formed a sprig of 
mistletoe into a dart, and when 
the gods in sport were hurling 
their weapons at the invulner- 
able Balder, the vengeful Loki 
placed his weapon in the hands 
of the blind Hoder, and slyly 
directing his aim, Balder was 
slain, Valhalla was destroyed 
and Asgard overthrown. Only 
a narrow strait separates myth 
and history in the old-world 
lore, and it is often bridged by 
intersecting lines. 

In the Western world, the agave, or 
aloe, was very prominent among the early 
nations. Modern researches indicate 
that early in the Christian era the Chi- 
nese visited America by the way of the 
Aleutian Isles, and journeying south- 
ward, penetrated nearly the entire length 
of North America. These explorers called 
the new country the “land of fusung,” 
the Oriental name of the aloe, owing to 
the abundance and the variety of the 
species found growing in the southern 
portion of the land. The high-priest of 
the ancient Mexicans gave aloe-leaves, 
traced over with sacred characters, to 
people going among volcanoes, to pro- 
tect them from the incident dangers. 
The fibres of the aloe also furnished a 
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kind of paper used in the days of Monte- 
zuma for painting hieroglyphics upon. 

The tobacco-plant, another denizen of 
the Western Continent, has a lively and 
interesting history. Perhaps no vegeta- 
ble product ever came into general use 
under more determined and violent 
opposition than tobacco. Sir Walter 
Raleigh introduced smoking into Eng- 
land, and King James met the innovation 
with his celebrated “ Counterblast on To- 
bacco,” but its popularity continued to 
increase. The Russian Government pro- 
hibited the use of tobacco under pain of 
the knout for the first offence, and death 
forthe second. Turkey also met the new 
narcotic with equally severe interdictions, 
and Pope Urban forbade its use in the 
papal dominions. Nor did this plant 
escape the ban of the legislators of the 
land of its nativity. In the Colonial laws 
of Connecticut we find an enactment re- 
stricting the use of tobacco to once ina 
day, and even then not within ten miles 
of a dwelling-house. With the American 
aborigines, smoking from the same pipe 
denoted friendship and peace. 

While botany has but recently attained 
to a rank among the sciences, even in 
the days of Aristotle, that sage declared, 
“There is no plant without a soul,” and 
the Greek philosophers in general be- 
lieved that vegetation was endowed with 
sensation, and capable of experiencing 
pleasure and pain. The Latin poet makes 
the shrubs growing above the grave of 
Polydorus utter plaintive cries, demand- 
ing that funeral rites should be paid the 
prince whose dust they held in keeping. 

Water-plants enter largely into the su- | 
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perstitions of nations widely diverse in 
age and character. The Lotus, or lily of 
the Nile, a plant allied to the Nymphea 
of the western world, was consecrated by 
the Egyptians to Isis and Osiris, and was 
made the object of direct worship, as an 
emblem of the creation of the world from 
water. A variety of this plant was be- 
lieved to possess the property of making 
those who ate of it, forget their native 
ccuntry. 

The double Cocoa-nut of the Seychelle 
Isles, but believed by the natives to grow 
out of the sea, was the object of number- 
less superstitions. The islanders esteem- 
ed it a preservative against every form of 
disease, and an antidote for all poisons. 

In following the history of plants and 
man, we find the different properties of 
the lower order—from the very fact that 
the source of their activities was un- 
known—ministering to the superstitions 
of the higher. The Spice-islanders plant 
a clove-tree at the birth of every child, or 
practised this custom before they were 
colonized by the Europeans, and in all 
ages the tutelary deities of forest and 
grove were deemed the friend of man. 
When the Druids called the wood-sprites 
into their dwellings during the rigorous 
winter-time, by placing their enticing 
evergreens therein they believed a bless- 
ing came with these airy visitants. The 
most enlightened mind can not watch the 
wondrous processes of germination and 
growth of the plant without a feeling of 
awe and adoration at the silent workings 
of the Power that calls forth the miracle 
of vegetable life and growth. 

ANNIE E. COLE. 
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8 beens is a receptacle in the public | 

heart for all good thoughts which 
flow in strong and even tides; thoughts 
that neither overwhelm, nor lull to sleep. 
The good element that abounds in hu- 
manity is ever in need of the wherewith 
to sustain its vigor. Preponderating over 
all else, is the necessity to keep the moral 





man in the atmosphere where poison shall 
act only as a medicine to arouse the slug- 
gish vein which empties his nature of 
past evils or follies. Nitrogenic globules, 
in a smal] proportion to the healthful 
oxygen—in other words, a touch of doubt, 
or of moral despair—may safely be ac- 
cepted with the public teacher’s thought 
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of pen or of voice, providing a clean, 
wholesome presentation of life surrounds 
the pensive, passive doubt. 

Creator and created must ever enter 
the one same plan or plane of life. The 
good Giver of all things so arranges and 
classifies whatever we possess in welfare, 
that benisons are wrought in every act, 
and blessings follow along in our paths 
through darkness. 


nal traditions where man has loved nature 


truly for itself, and not for what other | 
men have thought of it; we sometimes | 


regret the metropolitan sweep of culture, 


but judgment sways with almighty force, 
and the tides vary only enough to prove 


beyond a doubt that eternal are the laws | 


which govern and control the destinies of 
each and every age; that no backward 


turning can be possible, but onward to | 
the broader infinities is the great un- | 


limited, illimitable earnest of intelligence. 

Spread over the surface of one conti- 
nent are the ancient philosophies that, 
were it not for the handful of little pil- 
grims who were nothings where they 
originated, those philosoph'es would 
have been a mass of corrupt decay. They 
trod upon our Plymouth shores, those 


despised pilgrims, like so many giant- | 
bearded Solomons who knew no law save | 
Now, broad are | 


in their own strength. 
those fields of culture on this western 
side of the sphere; and active cre these 
American brains to do something for 
manhood and for womanhood that has 
not been done anywhere in a civilized 
world. 

To grow a mammoth tree a century. is 
not too long. To produce a moral race, 
two centuries would be short indeed. 
And from this we may predicate that our 
country and its pcpulace together have 
made a strong advance upon the work of 
cultivating man, While the animalism of 
the physical structure is being wrought 
over, it is absolutely impossible to fold 
him up and put him away in a bandbox, 
although he is still a little pilgrim. Then, 
we need only to see what is good for the 
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Sublime and beauti- | 
ful; grand, yet so simple are the aborigi- | 
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pilgrim that is to be the type of moral 
excellence in the coming century. He 
must be clothed in the right mind as well 
as in the right body. He must be an en- 
tity—a mind and body in harmony; a 
healthy-thoughted, muscular being whose 
nerve-centres are adjusted harmoniously. 
To produce such without going outside 
of natural law, the whole alphabet is to 
be acquired of this age. That is to say, 
we must learn the first principles of one 
great law, namely: To own our own 
minds, and to own our own bodies; to 
barter neither of them to any living being 


| who would impair them without com- 
with the necessary falsities that environ it; | 


punction. To possess ourselves as those 


| of.old were required to make the best use 


of their talents. Better to be born free 
men than to be slaves. Better to 
covet our own innate possibilities than ° 
to rob another for self’s sake. Better to 
feel as if we were equal to the world, than 
to hide our deformities and never find 
courage to mend them in public. 
ty’s customs are but what the individual 
makes them. Little short of anarchy, if 
we allow them to control our superior 
traits of mind or character. But we are 
law-givers, every one, as well as law- 
takers ; and the equilibrium is suflicient- 
ly under our control if we arouse ourselves 
to execution. 

Pride, without prominence; deference, 
without slave-worship; culture, without 
despotic cuzsime—these are the dutiful 
helpers of any who aspire. Some of our 
ancient jewels may seem tarnished by the 
side of modern virtues; but the face of 
history alone is not the true history of 
any peoples, save as an indication of the 
tendencies of mankind from savagery to- 
ward refinement. Only traces are visible 
of that “ divinity which shapes our ends,” 
the growing divinity of the universal 
mind. We have something more beside 
the barter of our lands, of our silver, gold, 
and other precious minerals; something 
beside the architectural cities which rise 
up to confront ancient Greece, to make 
our nation great ; or, like the horse which 
has just broken away from the driver and 
his burden, we shall only increase our 


Socie- 
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speed to grow reckless of anything ex- 
cepting to get away from the present. 
But with the prudence of a little wise 
forethought we may insure both ourselves 


our own thought, we may keep in har- 
as we go along with our sickle the advan- 


affords. 

Off the platform, the rostrum, the 
preacher’s consecrated desk — down in 
the pews, the chairs, on the benches, and 
standing in the rear of the vast audito- 
rium of learning, listening life—there are 
some of the wondrous teachers, whose 
names-never reach the public ear; whose 
thoughts never sway the multitude by 
one breath. Thinkers, who have not tied 
their views to any fixed stake; brains 
that can not be bought to do hirelings’ 
work,—of more learning than culture ; of 
greater genius than talent; moulders of 
those opinions that “get out” by some 
good angel’s righteous theft. These are 
some of the benefactors of mankind; and 
few, very few are they of these who do 
not have to wait until God gives them 
recognition. Who so grand in the line 
of teachers as these who toil without en- 
couragement save in their reward of self- 
conscious earnestness? Who so devoted 
as these who find no following to spur 
them on with acclamations of praise? 
Long and weary years have they been seek- 
ing among all men’s thoughts for the truc 
and living principle; believing still in 
God and humanity when a crust is all 
they can command. It does not help 
them that such as they have lived and 
died unrewarded. Nor does it cheer them 
to know that others’ lives and works have 
been canonized three or four centuries 
subsequent to death’s claims. Why, why 
not in one’s age as well, when the great- 
est truths we have are applicable to all 
ages, and are helpers to all peoples and 
n tions? 

So sweep the years away; and men and 
women who have been miraculously great, 
pass off the humble stage of life unknown. 
Be we never so humiliated as those who 
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| lived to inspire the same atomic thoughts 


with our great dead, who are now the 
standard authors of English literature; 


| yet we may be sure that, hidden in a 
and the future ; and while independent in | 


hovel, starving in a garret, sobbing away 


| existence, perhaps, without sympathy—- 
mony with the world’s progress, reaping | 


spoiling their happiness because they can 


| not sacrifice their greatness—are some of 
tages and opportunities which every age | 


these martyrs of the age. Chronicle their 
names, O ye angels; that they may be 
glorified as the humble workers in the 
eternal harvest! These are the silent 
builders of a century; the beings whose 
influences steal away into the deepest re- 
cesses of the human heart, when it once 
finds the treasure. These have in store 
that which the alchemist finds in the hill: 
the gold of thought that perisheth not. 
Bring them forth, O my people; lose 
them not out of your present world. The 
humbler flowers by the wayside, perhaps ; 
encourage them to grow, and they will 
beautify your homes forevermore. Sprin- 
kle human kindness about you, and per- 
chance it may fall upon invisible excel- 
lence that needs only the sparkle of the 
fresh dews. 

Be ye, O mother of the race, a helper 
to the child which, unlike your others, 
seems to be far away in thought, and 
hears not your bidding. See what is it 
that maketh man or woman seek solitude 
rather than public places, every one of 
ye, my brothers; and the nations shall all 
be made to rejoice. These are the far- 
sighted, deep-thoughted men who may 
bring forth what you need; thoughts that 
are not stumbling-blocks, and ideas that 
are notall chimera. Cultivate these peo- 
ple. ROSINE KNIGHT. 


5 ined 


A ContTrast.—New York City spent 
last year $4,000,000 for education. But 
when the same statistics show that the 
same city spent the same year $7,000,090 
for its amusements, one begins to feel— 
as a friend of ours was apt to say—a little 
dubiosity. But when we further learn 
that it spent $60,090,000 for its wines and 
liquors, who can help hanging the head 
and blushing for shame ?—£xchange. 
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\ that degree of liberty that she pos- 
sessed among the other Greek races. 
Among the A&tolians she could teach; 
she could reign among the Dorians. But 
in Athens or Miletus her normal position 
wus that of a house slave. She had no 
political, civil, or social rights. Her du- 
ties were summed up in the words, to re- 
main at home and to be obedient to her 
husband. While their husbands talked 
with Socrates, studied with Phidias, sang 
with Anacreon, and fought with Miltiades 
and Conon, the wives spun, sewed, took 


Aspasia. 


care of 
dren. 
culture 


the kitchen, and nursed the chil- 
They were allowed no mental 
of any kind, save perhaps a rude 
knowledge of music. In all the history 
of the Ionian race no married woman 
ever made herself distinguished by her 
attainments in literature, art, or science. 

But there was one class of women to 
whom greater liberty was allowed. These 
were the famous Hetairae, or “ compan- 
who for more than two hundred 
years were the leading women of their 
age. Nearly all of the great men of 
Greece were associated in one way or an- 
other with some of these brilliant Ionian 
courtesans. They were their slaves, their 


ions,” 


OMAN among the Ionians had not | 


masters, or their friends. In their turn 
too many of these women doubtless pan- 
dered to the lowest tastes of their male 
associates. But in many instances they 
were elevated and honored by their com- 
panionship. They were women of educa- 
tion and culture; they studied all the arts 
and graces, versed themselves in the new 
philosophy, and oftentimes showed the 
strongest attachments. When Alcibiades 
fell, the victim of Sparta’s fears and 
Tissaphernes’ treachery, it was a com- 
panion who buried him and shed her 
tears over his pyre. By their beauty, 
their accomplishments, and their con- 
nections with eminent men, they exerted 


| acommanding influence upon the history 


| of their time. 


| fluence in political affairs. 
|she secured the favor of one 





All the prominent female 
names of the centuries in which they 
flourished were those of Hetairae. 

One of them, Diotima, of Mantinea, 
was Socrates’ teacher in love. Another, 
the splendid and accomplished Theoclata, 
was the friend of that philosopher and of 
Plato and Xenophon. During the epoch 


| of the Persian war flourished Thorgelia, 


of Miletus, who was successively con- 
nected with fourteen different protectors, 
and who exercised a very powerful in- 
In Thessaly 
of the 
most potent native princes, Antiochus, 
a relative of the Alenadae, and even after 
his death maintained herself in a princely 
position. But the most famous of the 
Hetairae, and indeed the grandest woman 
of all antiquity, was Aspasia. 

She, too, was born in Miletus the glo- 
rious, the capital of Ionia, the mother of a 
hundred flourishing colonies, but Miletus 
was then the slave of the Persians, and 
there was only one way for a woman to 
rise to power or eminence. Her father, 
Axiochus, was a man of wealth, and 
young Aspasia was provided with profi- 
cient tutors, under whom she made rapid 
progress in intellectual studies. When 
very young she is said to have had an 
ambition and to have chosen Thorgelia 
as her model. She would be no common 
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“companion.” She sought influence and 


power, to hold dominion over men of | 


commanding minds, to be the friend of 
philosophers. Miletus was no place to 
rise in, and so she went to Athens. 

It was a fortunate time when Aspasia 
arrived at the city of the violet crown. 
Pericles had just stepped upon the stage, 
and his genius, his principles, and his 
ambition promised an era of unparalleled 
glory to the city that had risen from 
ashes under Themistocles. The old age 
was dead, and a new one was being in- 
augurated. Grace and beauty and pol- 
ished empressment were succeeding the 
ruder virtues of the age of Aristides. 
The brilliancy of Sophocles had taken 
the place of the grandeur of Aéschylus. 
The type of the age was the graceful 
Parthenon that towered peerless under 
the Attic sun on the heights of the 
Into this world the gifted 
Milesian flashed with all the splendor of 
a meteor, and held her power with the 
permanence of a fixed star. Her lofty 
and richly endowed nature, her diverse 
accomplishments, her beauty and bland- 
ishments, made her at once a marvel in 
the Athenian capital. She was mistress 
of every art, and could converse with 
equal ease and with irresistible grace 
upon poetry, politics, and philosophy. 
For the first time the treasures of Hel- 
lenic culture were found in the possession 
of a woman who also possessed all the 
graces of womanhood—a phenomenon 
which all men looked upon with eyes of 
wonder. 


Acropolis. 


Such a woman could not long remain 
without influence in a city like Athens. 
But her aims were lofty, and to no second 
place would she stoop. She had but one 
equal in Athens, and that man was Peri- 
cles. Besides being the representative of 
the Alceaemonidae and the successful ri- 
val of Cymon, Pericles was dowered 
with the greatest beauty and the most 
august abilities. By all odds he was the 
grandest man of his brilliant -age, and 
surpassed every other man in particular 
qualities. His silvery and polished elo- 
quence surpassed the fire and action of 
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| Demosthenes. His statesmanship went 
farther than Themistocles. His bravery 
rivalled that of Alcibiades. He was a 
pattern in temperance and sobriety, and 
his chastity shamed even Socrates. His 
diligence was proverbial. He never as- 
sisted at a festive banquet in his life, and 
no Athenian ever saw him with his friends 
over the wine-cup. Grave, serious, dig- 
nified at all times, his whole energy and 
thought were devoted to’the service of 
the State. 

This was the man who was captivated 
by the charms and accomplishments of 
Aspasia. He was already married and 
the father of two sons, but husband and 
wife were ill mated. She was a selfish, 
spoiled woman, ignorant and uncultiva- 
ted, and had no reverence for her hus- 
band’s severe studies and ambitious toils. 
This complete incompatibility would 
sooner or later have brought about a 
separation; it was only hastened by the 
statesman’s growing regard for Aspasia- 
Pericles’ wife was ready enough to listen 
to a divorce; their marriage was dissolv- 
ed by mutual consent, and Cleomone soon 
married her third husband (she was a wid- 
ow when Pericles took her to wife), while 
the released statesman brought Aspasia 
to his house. 

He could not marry her, for it was the 
law of his countrythat no Athenian could 
take a foreign woman to be his wife, but 
never were a husband and wife more de- 
voted to each other. 
was not based upon sensual passion or a 
passing excitement. 
riage, lacking the civil sanction only be- 
cause she was a foreigner, an alliance of 
the truest and tenderest affection which 
death alone dissolved. No husband in 
Athens was more faithful to his wife than 
Pericles was to Aspasia. Imperturbable 
and grave to all others, to Aspasia he was 
always the tender lover. Plutarch 
lates that he never left her or came back 
without greeting her with a kiss. 
turn, her love and care were the endless 
source of a domestic felicity which no 
man needed more than the statesman, 
who'lived retired from all external recre- 


Their connection 


It was a real mar- 


re- 


In re- 
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ations, and was unceasingly engaged in 
the labor of his life. In many ways the 
companionship of this woman was inval- 
uable to Pericles. She had ease in every 
kind of society, which he lacked, and her 
influence upon the leading minds of the 
time was a great support to his power. 
Her keen, feminine sagacity and her 
knowledze of men made her of vast 
service in councils of state. Her accom- 
plishments were the delight of his leisure 
hours. The loyal devotion of the fore- 


most woman of her age to the man who 
stood at the head of the first city of the 
world, vouches for the honor of the “ Mi- 
and the superiority | 


lesian adventuress’ 

of her mind. 
Aspasia probably loved both with the 

intellect and with the heart, and yet per- 


haps that of her intellect had the pre- | 
ship with those who did, and she was ac- 


ponderance. In her choice not only was 
her heart satisfied, but her pride and her 
intellect alike were gratified. She not 
merely loved the man, but she admired 


and revered him. Yet surely she must | 


have known what love was, for brilliant 


as was her intellect, subtle as was her un- | 


derstanding, she could never else have 
evolved that sentiment ascribed to her 


by /Eschines, the disciple of Socrates. | 
The feminine philosopher desired to rec- | 
oncile Xenophon and his wife, and after | 


a long exhortation ended her reasoning 
as follows: “As soon,” says she, “as you 
have realized that there exists not upon 
earth a better man dr a more amiable 
woman, you will know how to recognize 
and enjoy the good fortune which has 
happened to you in common, that the 
husband has the best of women, and the 
wife the best of men.” 

The mocking spirits at Athens eagerly 
sought out every blemish which could be 
discovered in the life of Pericles, yet no 
calumny was ever able to vilify this 
rare union or to blacken its memory. 
The comic poets must perforce abuse 
them as they abused everything else. 


They termed Pericles Zeus and Aspasia | 


Here, queen of the gods; and sometimes 
they were Heracles and Dejonira. A less 
pleasing designation was that of Omphale 
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| such a charge. 


| did so at the risk of his life. 
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that they bestowed upon Aspasia, intend- 
ed evidently as a slur upon Pericles for 
the political influence his wife had over 
him. But their moral integrity remained 
unassailed, and it was only when the con- 
ventional spirit was startled by some of 
the bold innovations of the philosophical 
coterie around the illustrious couple that 
they dared accuse Aspasia of irreligion. 
It was easy enough probably to trump up 
The keen intelligence of 
the Milesian did not allow her to believe 
in the gross polytheism of the age; and 
even at Athens if a person ventured to 
dispute the existence of a hundred gods 
with morals and passions somewhat worse 
than those of ordinary human nature, he 
Whether 
Aspasia ever declared her sentiments we ° 
know not, but she was on terms of friend- 


cordingly brought before the dicastery. 
Pericles pleaded her cause, and his elo- 
quent appeal probably saved her life, for 
it was in consequence of a similar accusa- 
tion that Socrates was condemned to 
drink the fatal hemlock. 

Aspasia, it is evident then, not only oc- 


| cupied a prominent position, but she 


played a leading part in the affairs of her 
time. She seemed to be the director of 
all that was progressive in Athens, and to 
have stamped her influence upon all 


| minds. Such a sa/oz as she had! Around 


no other person in the whole history of 
the world was there gathered so illus- 
trious a coterie. Phidias, the greatest 
sculptor; Sophocles and Euripides, the 
dramatic masters; Anaxagoras and Soc- 
rates, the philosophers ; Xenophon, Plato, 
Alcibiades, were all her friends, her asso- 
ciates, and her disciples. Socrates called 
her his teacher, and it is said that she 
gave Pericles lessons in rhetoric. Half of 


| her usefulness was probably never known. 
| She may have made noble fights in behalf 
| of her sex. 


One thing we do know, that 
she inculcated broader cuiture for women, 
and urged them to become more influen- 
tial agents in society. No, Aspasia did 
not forget her own sex. She loved to 


discuss art with Phidias, drama with 
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Sophocles, philosophy with Anaxagoras, 
[ Pp phy g 


politics with Pericles, but she loved, too, | 


to talk with women upon domestic and 
social affairs. 
nian wives were present, and her influ- 
ence must have been salutary in many in- 
stances. She had an exalted idea of the 
duties of womanhood, and her goodness, 
her noble aims, her intellectual abilities 


placed her in a position where she could | 
do much for the improvement of her sex. | 


Nor did she shirk her opportunities. 


We might possibly have had still greater | 
respect for this wonderful woman had she | 
never married after the death of Pericles. | 
The Duchess | 


And yet we do not know. 
of Marlborough, after her husband’s death, 
when approached by suitors always re- 
fused them, saying: ‘ The widow of Marl- 
borough does not humble herself by be- 
coming the wife of any other man.” 
Pericles was greater than “My Lord 
Marlborough.” But society in Athens 
four hundred odd years before Christ, 
differed from society in England in the 
eighteenth century, and Aspasia was a 
ditferent sort of woman from the fiery, 
haughty Sarah Jennings. She was emi- 
nently practical, and her culture and 
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~OMPARATIVELY few mothers real- 
ize the importance of the first steps in 

the care of a child, for both its physical 
and mental well-being. They think it 
should be old enough to manifest under- 
standing before they begin to educate it. 
That is a mistake. The education of a 
child begins in its cradle. Sights and 


sounds unconsciously impress themselves | 


upon its mind then. As soon as the first 
objects are noticed the first lessons are 
begun. 


Some children acquire ideas with more 


rapidity than others; they appear to have | 
an intuitive perception that is marvellous 
Even the hair of | 


to a careful observer. 
such children is of a finer and more sus- 
ceptible texture; and therefore while it 
more readily receives impressions it is the 


At her symposiums Athe- | 


learning would not serve to increase any 
romantic sentiment if she had one. Hers 
| was not a life of dreams or of repinings ; 
she was an active, useful being. So after 
| a proper interval the still beautiful Mile- 
sian formed a connection with Lysicles, a 
grazier, whom she made, if we may be- 
lieve Plutarch, the foremost man in Ath- 
ens foratime. She outlived Pericles for 
twenty years, and when she died left a 
name that has no superior in the history 
of Grecian women. 

There is more than a doubt that the 
bust known as that of Aspasia’s is not her 
likeness at all. If it is authentic it does 
not at least fill the ideal one has of her. 
| It represents an ordinary, fair, compla- 
| cent-looking woman. Not even have the 

features that regular Greek outline that 
characterizes the best types of the race. 
We have seen a bust of Diana that in our 
| mind resembles what Aspasia must have 
| been, much more than the bust that bears 
| her own name. In this other the face is 
| that of a goddess. After the Greek idea 
| was Aspasia much less? Smile as critics 


may, I shall always believe it to be Aspa- 
| sia rather than Diana, or if Diana, it is 
| a Diana modelled from the Milesian. 


FRED MYRON COLBY. 
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more liable to receive injury if improper- 
ly treated. 
It is a good thing to start right. A 
child properly managed at the beginning 
| of life goes along much more satisfac- 
torily, than one that has not that advan- 
tage. Most young mothers are about as 
ignorant of a child’s necds as the babe it- 
self ; and hence, having nearly everything 
|to learn, their first-born suffers from a 
| great many mistakes, which the children 
| coming after escape. This has been the 
| case from the beginning and doubtless 
| will be to the end of time. 

Almost always if children turn out bad- 
ly, you can trace the cause to parental 
neglect, or to ignorance, careles:ness, or 
over-indulgence. It is a great responsi- 
| bility to have the care of a child thrust 
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upon one, and to realize that its future 
state, both in this world and the next, de- 
pends almost wholly on the mother. It 
is an appalling thought to a conscientious 
and sensitive woman. 

[ believe that nearly every young mother 
has a fear that her child will die. It is so 
frail, so wonderful, so overwhelming, so 
unlike anything she has ever seen before ! 
Her own love and tenderness are a reve- 
lation to her; and the depths of her na- 
ture are stirred by that tiny being in a 
manner that she would previously have 
considered impossible. Every little “ baby 
trouble” that afflicts her child is magni- 
fied by maternal love, and her inexperi- 
enced heart trembles in secret terror be- 
fore the unknown. The best way, young 
mother, to overcome such feelings is to 
teach yourself to look upon the babe as a 
sweet spirit loaned from heaven to be 
loved and cherished awhile: liable to be 
called for at any moment, and which you 
must return, none the worse for having 
been in your possession. That thought 
makes its life precious, helps you to bear 
patiently the many little trials, and if 
called upon to separate, sweetens and 
softens the parting pang, giving you a 
claim on heaven itself, “for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
How many people have suffered all their 
lives from a dread of that inevitable event, 
which to a properly instructed mind is a 
pleasant thought, a beneficent and kindly 
providence prepared for the world’s weary 
and heavy laden! 

Parents are frequently impatient with 
children because they do not understand 
matters, or quickly comprehend some 
hint or sign given at a special moment. 
A lady once complained of her little girl, 
who happened to be especially stupid at 
the wrong moment. An old gentleman 
rebuked her, saying, “If you had learned 
as much in every two years of your life as 
she has, you would be a wise woman by 
thistime.” That remark set her to think- 
ing, and she never complained afterward 
because her child was not able to com- 
prehend as quickly as she did. The child 
was probably as smart as its mother was 
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at that age, and nothing more could be 
required. It was a word fitly spoken and 
it bore good fruit. In one thing the wri- 
ter differs from many parents: that is in 
attributing the troublesome tricks of chil- 
dren to natural depravity. They learn 
them from others for the most part, and 
once acquired are not readily overcome 
Parents are generally the teachers, un- 
consciously perhaps, but none the less are 
they responsible for what follows. For 
instance, many children want a light in 
the room to sleep by, and perhaps a 
watcher to sit by them until they have 
fallen asleep. Parents sometimes com- 
plain that this is such a care and trouble, 
but say, “ My child won’t go to sleep alone, 
or in the dark.” Whose fault is that? 
Who taught the child that a light could - 
be kept burning while it was going to 
sleep, or that somebody would sit by its 
bedside? An infant would never have 
imagined it unassisted. The first time it 
was done taught the child that it was 
possible, and who can blame it for desir- 
ing a repetition of what was agreeable? 

A child that is never rocked to sleep, 
knows nothing about that troublesome 
process. Put your child to bed and let it 
lie there till it falls asleep in a natural 
and quiet manner. Do not create an un- 
necessary want. 

A child’s education in obedience should 
begin at a very early age, but in a most 
gentle way; little by little as events oc- 
cur. Do not crowd the young mind by 
telling it what it should not do. Simply 
tell it what it should do. Do not teach 
it evil by letting it know that such a thing 
exists. A babe’s mind can not compre- 
hend two ideas at once; give it the right 
idea and say nothing about the wrong one. 
For instance, a lady having a little girl 
about fourteen months old, was stopping 
at a house in the parlor of which were 
numerous objects of art, bric-a-brac, etc. ; 
and on the marble-slab beneath the pier- 
glass were a number of bright-colored 
and beautiful objects, just the things to 
attract the fancy of a child. The mother 
knew that on seeing these things the babe 
would most likely want to touch them. 
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The natural result would follow: they 
would be broken. What was to be done? 
Keep the child out of the parlor, or sit 
and watch her every moment while there? 
That would be unpleasant and trouble- 
some both for mother and child. It 
clearly would not do. Better teach the 
child to obey. So before going into the 
parlor she prepared her little mind by 
telling her she would show her some 
“pretty things.” They were made to 
look at, but while looking she must keep 
her hands behind her. That was the 
proper place for a little girl’s hands when 
looking at “pretty things.” She then 
showed her how to place her hands, and 
led her to the mirror. There they were, 
the beautiful little objects. The baby 
gazed with delight. Once she stretched 
forth her hand and her mother gently 
put it back, saying, “ Baby must keep her 
hands behind when she looks at pretty 
things.” She thought she must, and 
from that time forward whenever she 
went to look at the objects her hands 
were placed behind her. That was part 
of the programme. It was a lesson in 
obedience: she learned it readily. The 
mother did not wait until the babe had 
touched the things and then tell her not 
to do so, thus trying to eradicate a wrong 
idea and substitute a right one: doing 
two things at once. She anticipated the 
matter and planted the right one before 
the wrong one had sprung into life. 

Many children are afraid to be left 
alone inthe dark. Fear in old and young 
isa terrible feeling, and children must not 
be blamed for it, but rather be instructed 
about the nature of things that may 
frighten them. The child herein men- 
tioned was inclined that way, and the 
mother determined to overcome that 


weakness. So taking the child on her 


lap one evening, when she was about 
three or four years of age, she explained 
to her that darkness was merely the ab- 
Sence of light, illustrating it by turning 


the gas off and on again. 
her the objects in the room were the same 


She showed | 
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| couldn’t see so plainly. The words were 





in the dark as in the light—nothing was | 
| peace. 


changed, only the light being gone she 


simple, the child understood, and thence- 
forth there was no more fear on that sub- 
ject. So, also, did she teach her the dan- 
ger of fire. Being in a room with an 
open grate, the mother feit alarm lest 
some accident might happen during her 
temporary absence. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. The child must be taught to 
take care of herself. Children get into 
trouble from ignorance the same as grown 
people do frequently. Knowing that ill 
results will follow certain acts, we do not 
commit them unless reckless and hard- 
ened. A child is not hardened, it is sim- 
ply ignorant and thoughtless; therefore 
to avoid trouble, educate children and 
make them thoughtful. So taking the 
child on her lap, the mother explained in 
simple words the nature of fire: that its 
business was to burn everything it got — 
hold of, and if she went near the fire dur- 
ing her mother’s absence, a spark .might 
jump out and set her clothing on fire, and 
burn her to death before any one could 
come to her rescue. She then pictured 
the terrible scene of a death by fire, the 
agonizing screams of the sufferer, and the 
sorrow and grief of the helpless friends 
who could do nothing to relieve the pain 
andanguish. It was a thrilling half-hour’s 
conversation, but it did the business ef- 
fectually. The child never went near the 
fire after that when left alone in the room, 
nor would she allow any chance visitor to 
do so. “Keep away from the fire while 
mamma is out of the room,” was her 
watchword, and I have no doubt but that 
it saved her life; for many a time has she 
been left alone for an hour or more and 
no harm ever came of it. 

Of course she was reminded of her 
order and questioned if she had obeyed 
on the return, thus keeping the subject 
fresh in her mind until it had become 
habitual. If the mother had forgotten it 
perhaps the child wouid have also. 

S. E., SIEGEL. 

LET the family table be always a meet- 
ing-place of pleasantness, affection and 
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LITTLE COURTESIES. 


N the village where I have been of late 
we have a young lady for our acting 
postmistress. I have been interested 


in one little thing which she invariably | 
I go to the wicket—so I may | 
call the window with the numbered boxes | 
She | 
smiles, and in a moment or two lays my | 


does. 
round it—and I ask for my mail. 


letters before me wth their addresses 
downward and out of sight. If I had no- 
ticed it but once or twice I should have 
supposed that the placing of them in that 
position was accidental, but it is always 
done in just that way,and so I know that 
she has a design in it. 

It is, I take it, a delicate way—perhaps 
all unconscious on her part—of showing 
that she does not care to know, and does 
not know anything about my letters, ex- 
cept the bare fact that they are mine. It 
may be that she does not wish other peo- 
ple to read the address upon them; but 
as the thing is invariable, I am sure 1 am 
right in my supposition—the innate and 
unconscious delicacy of our fair postmis- 
tress makes her do it. She does it be- 
cause she is a lady. 

It reminds me of what I once saw—and 
although it was years ago I have never 
forgotten it—on a metropolitan street. 
A lady walking in front of me on the 


crowded street dropped a letter on the | 


sidewalk ; it fell with its address upward. 
A gentleman immediately behind her 
took it up, and without looking at it, 


turned it over, and stepping to her side | 


handed it to her, as he bowed, still with 
its address out of sight. The thing was 
done in an instant, but it was sufficient to 


declare that there was a true gentleman, | 


an instinctive gentleman. The turning 


the letter over, without a glance at its | 


address, made an emphatic declaration of 
the fact. 

I received a letter a while ago on a 
matter that concerned my correspondent 
and not myself; it had a post-stamp en- 
closed. That did not arrest my atten- 
tion—its enclosure was the merest cour- 
tesy or even decency—but it was attached 


| to the letter by a small pin thrust through 
| it. Here, too, it seemed to me, was ex- 
| hibited the instinctive delicacy of a gen- 
tlemanly man. He would not seem to 
have touched to his lips the stamp which 
he sent me. 

I have a friend—he is “a gentleman of 
the old school””—who in sending a letter 
to a lady always seals it with wax and 
with his seal. He says, in an apologetic 
way, that he does not like to send any- 
thing to a lady that he has spit upon. He 
puts it rather strongly, but I apprehend 
that it is the outcome of the same sort of 
feeling that makes him invariably stand 
with his hat in hand when he talks toa 
lady on the street. 

This latter habit of his, he tells me, he 
has been often tempted to abandon, be- 
cause the fair ones do not seem to be 
well bred enough to understand it, or to 
be well informed enough to know that they 
ought to request him to put it on his 
head. I am afraid that, in the most of 
cases, he is not far from right in his be- 
lief. It is more than probable that some 
of them half wonder why he does it. 

But I hope that he will not give up these 
and some other peculiarities of his. It 
is refreshing to see, in these times of 
hurry, a quiet and refined gentleman to 
whom the little and delicate’ courtesies 
| have become a habit. There is nothing 

which for a moment would suggest the 

| want of manly powers. No one ever thinks 
of that in connection with him. There 
is a calm self-poise and dignity blend- 
ing themselves with his courtesy that 
command respect and deference from 
those who come even casually in contact 
with him. 

Mr. Wholbred, that is my friend’s name, 


remarking on the brusqueness of manner, 
thing 





coming from carelessness or some 


vorse, which he sees, says that the tim 
evidently are against the gentle amenitics 
of life, that men are in too great a hur 


in these times to pay any att ntio 


to 


P 1 
after this 
after til 


them. I have heard him talk 
fashion : “ These things are not vitally 
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important, they are not necessary to the | in public places is simply a brutal prac- 
existence of society, but they are effects | tice, of which no real gentleman would 
of real civilization.” He says playfully, | be guilty. It exhibits the innate coarse- 
“Our American, indeed our modern hurry | ness of the man’s fibre.” 

tends to barbarism. A little more leisure | 
might perhaps make more gentlemen and | some would consider them—ideas on this 


fewer savages. 
would call them) amenities of life which 


These small (so some | 


| 


a true gentleman exhibits smooth the | 


rough edges of life, and they make smiles 
in a world where smiles are greatly need- 
ed. There has been a decay of manners 
of late years, so that what once would not 
be tolerated is now hardly uoticed, if no- 
ticed is excused.” 

“ There,” I have heard him say, “is the 
use of tobacco. 
the weed, but how carelessly some who 
I do 
not denounce a cigar in its place, but I 
grow indignant when I smell its fumes 
out of their place. That out of place is 
where ladies are, or anybody else who 


are deemed gentlemen smoke it! 


does not use it—for clearly men have 
rights as wellas women. This indulgence 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. Wholbred has some extreme—so 


subject of courtesy in life. He says that 


our haste, and so our decay in man- 
ners, betrays itself in the flippant way in 


| which some people acknowledge a favor. 
|« 
| 
| 


‘Listen,” I have heard him explain, “to 
that young fellow, as he says, ‘ No, thanks!’ 


| or hear that Miss, simper ‘Yes, thanks.’ 


I do not know where that came from— 
perhaps some snob, over the water, said 


| it first, and these people think that it is 
Few decent men chew | 


‘so nice,’ but it is after all the result of a 
want of true gentlemanly or ladylike in- 
stinct. If you feel any thanks, take time 
to say, ‘I thank you, sir,’ but never be 
guilty of cutting your expression of it 
off with a monosyllable.” I[ think that 
my friend is not far from right.—/rom 
“A Bachelor's Talks 
Life.” 


About Married 


HOW THE STORY GREW. 


Sarp Mrs. A. 
To Mrs. J., 

In quite a confidential way, 
‘Tt seems to me 
That Mrs. B. 

Takes too much—something, in her tea.” 
And Mrs. J. 
To Mrs. K. 

That night was overheard to say, 
She grieved to touch 
Upon it much, 

But “Mrs. B, took—such and such!” 
Then Mrs. K. 
Went straight away 

And told a friend, the self-same day, 
“Twas sad to think "— 
Here came a wink— 

‘That Mrs. B. was fond of drink.” 
The friend’s disgust 
Was such she must 

nfcrm a lady ‘* which she nussed,” 
“That Mrs. B., 
At half-past three, 

that far gone she couldn't see.” 


This lady we 
Have mentioned, she 
Gave needle-work to Mrs. B., 
And at such news 
Could scarcely choose 
But further needle-work refuse. 
Then Mrs. B., 
As you'll agree, 
Quite properly—she said, said she, 
That she would track 
The scandal back 
To those who made her look so black. 
Through Mrs. kK. 
And Mrs, J. 
She got at last to Mrs. A., 
And asked her why, 
With cruel lie, 
She painted her so deep a dye ? 
Said Mrs. A., 
In some dismay, 
*T no such thing could ever say ; 
I said that you 
Much stouter crew 
On too much sugar—which you do!” 

















WHY SO MANY WOMEN FADE EARLY. 


A. CORRESPONDENT of one of our 
4% New England exchanges has illus- 
trated the leading causes of early decay 
in women with so much aptness that we 
consider it fitting to present the article 
here in a condensed form: 

“A woman should reach her prime 
between forty and fifty,” says an author 
of note, but, alas, too many have sunken 
cheeks, sallow complexions, and tired, 


fretful faces, at that age. The causes are 


many; the perils and anxieties of child- | 


bearing and child-training have rob- 
bed cheek of 
charm even this 


many _a_ blooming its 


of freshness, but is 


contrary to the laws of nature. 


these sacred duties are understood 


as they should be, and proper care is 


taken not only of the body but of the | 


mental condition, we shall see happy, 
cheerful mothers in every home 

There are many causes lying at the 
root of this evil, for evil it is, when the 
sweetness and freshness leave a young 
woman’s face, and hard lines make her 
appear even older than her grandmother. 

One chief cause is fretting or over- 
Women, as a rule, dwell too 
little 


anticipate 


anxicty. 


much on things; they magnify 
their coming, and 
Only a 


short time since we saw a most estimable 


trouble, 
weary themselves over trifles. 
lady rendered miserable for days because 
a carpet-fitter had neglected to finish his 
Another 
about some cake she was making for a 


work neatly. was sO anxious 


When | 


church fair that her nerves were quite out 
of tune and her temper ruffled. One 
good woman, the mother of a family, 
said once in the hearing of the writer, 
that “she kept awake all night, much 
worried because she had sealed a bottle 
of some fancy pickles, and neglected to 
put in a certain kind of spice.” Think of 
it. Ina world full of important work, in 
a life crowded with grand possibilities, a 
woman making herself miserable over a 
jar of pickles! 

Mothers fret about their children in th 
most unnecessary manner. Tommy is 
sent on an errand for his mother with in- 
struction to return at once. Tommy does 
| not return; an hour passes, and still ano- 
M 


ma grows impatient, then anxious, then 


ther, but Tommy does not appear. m- 
desperate, and at last is in a state of nerv- 
ous excitement quite injurious to 
health. After the entire family has been 
disturbed, the police questioned, and the 
parents instructed that it “ was quite time 
to punish that boy; he was getting t! 
upper hand very fast,” Tommy appears, 
smiling, whistling, happy. A wise mother 
would calmly hear his ‘story, but Tom- 
| my’s mother is unduly excited, and sl 
The 


Tommy was 


literally pounces upon the child. 
story is terse and simple. 
obliged to wait; then the gentlema 
asked him if he would do an errand! 


| him, and the obliging boy consented ; th 


ted 


delay was greater than he anti ipated, 


and Tommy was “awful hungry. Phat 
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was all. He had neither “been in a boat,”’ 
“carried off by some horrid tramp,” or 
“strayed away with wicked boys,” as his 


mamma feared, and yet she is ill with a | 


headache, and Tommy “wishes he was a 
man, and folks didn’t make such a fuss if 
you was out of sight a little while.” 


| the day. 





Boys must be trusted to a greater ex- 


tent than girls in matters of absence from 
home. 
restraint and what he calls “ fussiness.” 


Your genuine, manly boy detests 


Many a mother has disgusted a growing | 


son by fancied evils, and these are the 
fancies which are “the worm in the bud” 


to steal away the restfulness and peace | 


from a pretty or beautiful face. Women 
in the household are too conscientious 
for their own good. If the master of the 
house is late and the dinner ts spoiled, 
the mistress grieves over the matter with 
What 
does it matter? True, a good dinner well 
served is a desirable thing, but delay from 
unavoidable causes should never cause 
the wife to meet her husband with a frown. 

Our earnest advice to women, young 
and old, is, “ Don't fret.” Life is too im- 
portant, sacred, and grand to waste in 
useless repinings. No man can under- 
stand the of a house- 
mother, and consequently it is useless to 
expect it. He may be kind, indulgent, 
and even anxious to aid her, but her small 
cares in the course of a day would fill a 
volume, 

Another of early vanishing 
beauty is the want of fresh air. Not an 
occasional walk or drive, not a round of 
calls or alittle shopping, but regular doses 
of good, fresh air. A woman should 
make it a religious duty to see something 


a face expressive of deep grief. 


numerous cares 


cause 


new every day, something which will | 
and take the remainder of their day for 


compel her to walk, and at the same time 
divert her, leading her to forget the un- 
finished garment or the impertinence of 
a maid-of-all-work. It is right, proper, 
essential to good 
an equable temper, that a woman should 
so out, not saying, “I will finish this 
needlework,” or “arrange this room,” 
vut putting health before all else, reso- 
lutely go out into the air. 


| domestic duties before going out. 





health, spirits, and | 


| 


“Morning air,” exclaims a busy ma- 
tron, with visions of unmade beds and 
carpets unswept. 

Yes, half an hour will tone one up for 
If need be, let the children be 
taken, and the walk will be doubly enjoy- 
able as one listens to their artless prattle. 
A famous botanist dated his love of plants 
to the early morning walks taken with 
his mother. She knew something about 
their habits and names, just enough to 
inspire him with a determination to know 
more. 

Not long since, a young mother said, 
“When you proposed the constitu- 
tional for me, I thought it a luxury I 
could not afford. I had been taught in 


| my old New England home that every 


her 
I re- 
solved to try your method, not, however, 
till health and strength were failing, and 
the care of two children made me nerv- 
ous and fanciful. Now, for more than a 
year I have thrown open my windows, 
exposed bedding and room to a current 
of fresh air, and then put on over my 
morning-dress a little suit of water-proof. 
For each child I made a simple ulster, 
which covered the plain or soiled dress 
underneath. Thus arrayed we went out 
for one hour, no more, no less. The good 
has been beyond estimate; even my hus- 
band rejoices in my common-sense ideas 
and increased strength.” 

“Suppose some one should call and 
afterward represent you as an _ untidy 
housekeeper? ” 

“Tam wiser now, and I know very well 
that the untidy women are those who 
leave things entirely undone, or badly 
done, not those who consider health first 


good housekeeper always finished 


things of less moment. Hundreds of 
persons make up their beds without air- 
ing them at all, or only for a few minutes ; 
any good physician will tell you that is 
untidy.” 

The more duties a woman has to per- 
form the more necd has she for uniform 
good temper and strong, healthy nerves. 
These she can never have if her days and 
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little to cheer and much to wear out the 
vital forces. 

If it be true that all have a certain 
amount of vitality, is it not worse than 
folly to expend any part of it in over-nice 
attentions that give mere animal grati- 
fication? Take, for instance, the washing 
of clothes. How many women fret for 
fear it might storm on Monday, as if the 
salvation of the family depended on the 
restoration of its dirty linen on a cer- 
tain day! 

As a rule, it is well to take things as 
easy as possible, but some are so consti- 
tuted that restlessness is their portion. 
Some women are miserable when idle, 
even when rest is necessary. 


When to rest, how to rest, and where | 


to rest, each must determine for her- 
self, but all know that nature rebels 
unless true and complete rest is taken 
during some portion of each day. When 
this is done, and women learn that fussi- 
ness is not neatness, and that fretfulness 
is a deadly foe to beauty, our women will 
not fade in their youth, or look care-worn 
It is 
a painful fact that “ too many women are 
overworked,” and yet large 
needlessly overwork themselves. 


and anxious, as hundreds now do. 


numbers 
As a 
coarse but worthy old woman once said, 
“Some women are so fzzen nice they 
neither take any comfort themselves nor 


let any one else.” These “ pizen nice” 


people are sometimes found among the 


other sex, and the faculty they possess for | 
annoying and wearying all who are asso- 
ciated with them surpasses belief, except 
Hus- | 


bands who would not for a moment toler- 


by those who have experienced it. 


ate any interference by their wives in 
their business concerns, but mect all sug- 
gestions on such subjects with a con- 
temptuous “‘ Pshaw, my dear, mind your 
needle and your kitchen, and leave me to 
do the actual fighting in the battle of 
life ’"—are often the most active in their 
interference in the sphere of the house- 
keeper's duties. Such men are responsi- 
ble for the faded looks of their wives and 
daughters; but fortunately they are few 
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in number, and even they well know that 
a woman who is cheerful and bright de- 
pends largely on nature for assistance. 
The day is not far distant, we trust, when 
American women will be not only the 
most beautiful, but the 
wisest in the world. 


“2. 


] 
and 


freshest 


A DINNER IN Morocco.—Before tak- 
ing our places at table, we seated our- 
selves cross-legged on the carpets, around 
the master’s secretary, who prepared tea 
before us, and made us take, according 
to custom, three cups apiece, excessively 
sweetened and flavored with mint... . 
After tea we took our seats at table, and 
the master, being entreated, seated him- 
self also; and then the Arab dishes, 
jects of our intense curiosity, began to 
circulate. I tasted the first with simpk 
Great heaven! My first impulse 
was to attack the cook. All the contrac- 
tions that can be produced upon the face 
of a man who is suddenly assailed by an 
acute colic, or who hears the news of his 
banker’s failure, were, I think, visible on 
mine. 
it was that a people who ate in that way 
should believe in another God, and take 


ob- 


I understood in one moment how 


other views of human life than ours. | 
can not express what I felt otherwise than 
by likening myself to some unhappy 
wretch who is forced to satisfy his appe- 
tite upon the pomatum pots of his bar- 
ber. There were flavors of soaps, pomades, 
wax, dyes, cosmetics,—everything that is 
least proper to be put into a human 
mouth. At each dish exchanged 
glances of wonder and dismay. No doubt 
the original material was good enough, 

chickens, mutton, game, fish ; large dishes 
of a very fine appearance, but all swim- 


we 


ming in most abominable sauces, and so 
flavored and perfumed that it would have 
seemed more natural to attack them with 
a comb rather than with a fork... . . At 
every mouthful our host humbly interro- 
gated us by a look; and we, opening our 
eyes very wide, answered in chorus, “ Ex- 
cellent ! exquisite !” and hastened toswal- 
low a glass of wine to revive our droop- 


ing courage.—De Amicis. 
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AIR AND SUN BATHS. 


“¥*HERE is a no more valuable mode of 
treatment, in cases of depressed vital 


than that of air-bathing. The method to 


be followed is, in most cases, by no means | 
| parts of the body before resuming the 


difficult, as will be apparent to the reader 
as he peruses the following brief direc- 
tions, which are given by a contributor to 
the Yournal of Chemistry. It should be 


said, by way of introduction, that the | 


writer's conclusions are the outcome of 
careful study on the subject : 

“The air-bath is a means of recupera- 
tion which needs to be intelligently and 
carefully adopted, and like all other good 
things must not be abused. There are 
hundreds of thousands of people of both 
sexes, in this country, who lead miserable 
And yet they are not in bed; not, 
perhaps, confined to their dwellings. They 
suffer from nervous prostration, from im- 
perfect digestion and assimilation, from 


lives. 


worry, from overwork, from the care of | 


A vast number in the 
mighty army of invalids are not them- 
selves to blame for their physical weak- 
nesses; their idiosyncrasies of organiza- 
tion come by inheritance. Heredity is 
the cause of one-half of all the misery in 
the world. 

‘‘ Now, the air-bath comes to the feeble 
and physically impoverished as a kind 
and good friend; and let us sce how we 
an obtain from it the highest good. 


households, etc. 


Nearly all semi-invalids are inclined to 
sedentary habits, and as the circulation is 


languid the body, in winter, is under a 
persistent chill. 
getting out of bed, the clothing can not be 


In the morning, upon 


too quickly adjusted, as the body is ina 
shiver, and the air of a cool room is a 
thing to be dreaded. 

“The morning is the time for the air- 
bath, and all that is required is a hair- 
cloth mitten and a moderately cool room. 
When the invalid steps from the bed to 
the floor in the morning, let the hair-glove 
or mitten be seized, and without removing 


{| the night-clothes proceed to rub gently 
| all parts of the body, at the same time 
function and general systemic weakness, | 


walking about in the room until a feeling 
of fatigue is experienced; then drop the 
glove, and gently pass the hand over all 
clothing. Unless the nude body is ex- 
tremely sensitive to cold, a portion may 
be exposed to the air for a few moments 
while in motion, even on the first morn- 
ing. The next morning jump out of bed, 
in a moderately cool room, and go over 
the same process as before, remaining a 
little longer exposed to the air after the 
rubbing. The third morning repeat this 
treatment; and on the fourth, or at the 


}end of a week, take off all the night- 


clothing, and briskly apply the hair-glove, 
first with the right hand ‘and then with 
the left, all the time walking about. Fol- 
low up this, as the degree of strength per- 
mits, morning after morning, until the 
body is so rejuvenated and the blood so 
attracted to the surface, that the cool air 
is felt to be a luxury. Let the body be 
entirely nude,—no socks upon the feet, 
no scarf about the chest. At first, or after 
the first week, perhaps, the exposure ‘to 
the pure cool air may be three or four 
minutes; soon increase the exposure, un- 
til, after a month or two, the air-bath 
may continue for twenty minutes or half 
an hour. Do not fail to walk about dur- 
ing the first month, using the hands in 
polishing the skin. After the first month 
the patient may sit in the air of the room 
part of the time; but constant, gentle ex- 
ercise is best. 

“ Now, another most important curative 
agent, connected with the air-bath, is 
sunlight. In summer sunlight is acces- 
sible, but in winter only the late risers can 
secure its benefits. If possible, sit and 
walk in the sunlight during the bath. It 
is astonishing what the direct actinic rays 
of the morning sun can do for an invalid 
when the whole nude body is brought 
under its influence.” 
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SPIRIT-HEALTH. 


DO not see how you can keep so | 
even-tempered with so much to vex | 
| children meet my look, and shrink from 


you.” 
“I can not afford not to keep even- | 


tempered.” 

“Can not afford it?” . 

“No; no mother can afford it. I may 
say no wife, no neighbor, no human being 
living in society, and affected by its com- 
plex relations.” 

“ But we all do afford it.” 

“Yes; and we all become emotional 
bankrupts.” 

“I don’t quite understand what you 
mean by that.” 

“I mean, in the plainest language, that 
women use themselves up by fretting. 
The richness of their nature is dissipated. 
They become arid and sterile, and flower- 
less as to their heart-life. See here. I 
copied this passage from a book the other 
day : ‘The expansion of the heart by lov- 
ing is the health of the spiritual nature. 
All criticism, all unkindness, works against 
this health.’”’ 

It was Mrs. Gresham, the minister’s 
wife, and the mother of ten children, who 
Her friend, Mrs. Walsh, 
took the note-book, that held the quota- 
tion, from Mrs. Gresham’s hand. 

“«The expansion of the heart by loving 
is the health of the spiritual nature,’” 
Mrs. Walsh read the sentence again. “I 
know that is true,” she said, “though I 


was speaking. 


never saw it put in just that way.” 

“That is what I meant when I said I 
could not afford to be ‘cross.’ It makes 
me sick,” said Mrs. Gresham. 

“Well, that is going a little too far,” 
said Mrs. Walsh. “I can not say that it 
makes me sick to lose my temper.” 

“Ultimately it makes us all sick, who 


stand in the centre of a network of deli- 


For instance, I am vexed 
beyond endurance at a servant's careless- 
I speak to her harshly. 


cate relations. 
ness. 
onism is created, which isolates us each 


from the other. The currents of kindness 
are forced back, as far as we two are con- 





| for a caress. 
| tage of the tender heart to say help! 


She retal- | 
iates, in spirit, if not in word. An antag- | 
| the health of the spiritual nature. 


cerned. Under that unnatural pressure 
I am hard and cold to a degree. The 


it. I have no sweet word for baby, who 


| comes to me, all laughing and rosy from 


her play, for a moment's sympathy, a gay 
word, and a kiss. In such an atmosphere 
the children begin to quarrel with cach 
other. per 

haps a shake of some child’s naughty 
shoulders, or a light slap on a little cheek. 
Work suddenly becomes difficult. Th 
very garment I am making or mendin 

seems to get unruly. 


There are reprimands, and 


Life is so hard all at 
once! I goon getting more and more ti 
and by night I am sick, and my husband 
comes home to a disorganized household 

“That is the history of many a day at 
my house,” said Mrs. Walsh. “ But m 
one never reprimand a servant ?” 

“We should seidom wish to do so 
we would put ourselves in our servants 
places. 
the intention of the servant, but in thy 
Oiten 


Generally the fault lies not in 


exacting spirit of the mistress. 
and often I have been at the point of 
finding fault, and have waited and kept 
silent instead. 
fold every time this happens. 
forcing myself to be quiet when tempt 
to scold, presently I see that after all ther 
was not much to scold about. Then, in- 
stead of repression and coldness, there is 
It is so in my 


I am repaid a thousand- 
If I wait, 


expansion and warmth. 
relations with the children. 
tentional mischief iscondoned. The child 


Some unin- 
feels that ‘mamma’ was annoyed; but 
she said nothing, and forgave the fault, 

bore the annoyance. The little one Is 
grateful, and by and by comes stealing uy 
Then one may take advan- 


instructive words that will be remem 
bered. And how the heart expands, and 
how strong we feel in the love-atmos- 
phere thus created. It is indeed true th 
‘the expansion of the heart by loving 


“And could you always control youl 
self in this way?” asked Mrs. Walsh. 
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“Far from it. But until I learned how 
to keep the love-currents free I was al- 
ways tired, overburdened, spiritually and 
bodily sick.” 

Mr. Gresham came in at that minute, 
and Mrs. Walsh went home, pondering 
what she had heard. MRS. ™M. F. BUTTS. 

AN INVALID’S MEDICAL EXPERIENCE.— 
Under the title “One of Many,” the New 
York Graphic gets up this amusing bit 
of satire: 

“Well, the poor boy came into this 
world with a weak body, for his mother 
was troubled with much household care 
and labor when she bore him, and his 
father, though a church-member in good 
was an inordinate tobacco- 
chewer, and kept his strength bolstered 
up through the stimulus of the weed. So 
long as the boy ran about loose with 
other children, and played in the sand 
with bare feet, he was tolerably healthy. 
At 


standing, 


But when sent to school he pined. 


the boarding-school he was counted a | 
| that of the authors of his being afterward. 


good scholar, and made great progress in 
memorizing. 
‘spindling,’ and slightly stooping, always 
complaining, eating according to custom 


whatever was set before him, working 


and studying directly after eating, and 


A SEDUCTI 


[Extract from an Address by Geo, W. Winterburn, 
Ph.D., M.D., delivered at New Haven, Conn.] 


| DO not propose to occupy time relat- | 


ing instances of the opium habit. 
There is not a physician in active practice 
in any part of the country who has not 
abundant opportunity for personal inves- 
There is not a 
physician but who finds his efforts to cure 
chronic diseases constantly baffled by 


tigation of these effects. 


the effects of opium upon the system. 
lor it is not alone those who are degraded 
to inebriety that feel the baneful effects 
It is its nature to interfere 
With the action of every other remedy, 


of this drug. 


to make chronic diseases more obstinate, 
to stand between patient and physician 


A SEDUCTIVE DRUG, 





At eighteen he was tall, | 


333 


complaining of a weak stomach. So he 
went on in life till the age of twenty-five. 
Then he married, was always in poor 
health, and in frequent consultation with 
doctors. First, doctors at home; next, 
doctors abroad; then, special doctors; 
now, regulation doctors, with reputations 
and diplomas; and then, in despair, ap- 
plying to outside doctors, herb doctors, 
bush doctors, botanic doctors, and tramp 
doctors ; doctors who said it was his liver, 
doctors who said it was his heart, doctors 
who said it was malaria, doctors who said 
he didn’t make blood enough, dcectors 
who starved him, doctors who stuffed 
him, doctors who chilled him in cold, wet 
blankets; doctors who parboiled him in 
medicated vapor-baths, doctors who ad- 
vised him to go North, doctors who ad- 
vised him to go South, doctors who sug- 
gested springs, doctors who recommended 
mud-baths; but never a doctor who told 
him that half the damage had been done 
before he came into the world, and the 
other half through his own ignorance and 


But he died all right, and the doctors 
then found out what ailed him; and they 
gave the complaint a Latin name, and it’s 
now raging round seeking whom it may 
devour.” 


VE DRUG. 


as an obstacle to cure. 
not only when taken in the immense 
doses of the confirmed inebriate, but also 
when given in what are called moderate 
and safe dosage. 

While it is harmful to all, it is infinitely 
more so to: the young. There is a triad 
of infant murderers, and their names are 
Godfrey’s Cordial, Paregoric, and Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. The two 
former are harmless compared to the 
last mentioned, which contains a grain 
of sulphate of morphia to the ounce. 
That each of them cause many deaths 
annually, both directly and indirectly, 
and induce weakened health of the body 
and brain to a much larger number than 


This is the case 
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are killed outright, are undeniable facts ; 
but for murderous efficiency Mrs. Wins- 
low bears the palm. No punishment in 
this world or beyond the grave is too 
severe for that person who, revelling in 
the ill-gotten wealth secured under a 
fictitious name and by false pretences, 
has murdered, as surely as if she had her- 
self plied the dose, so many thousands 
of her little countrymen. Only those 
who have had experience in the tene- 
ment-house districts of our large cities 
can realize the enormity of this crime. 
Many a little sufferer whose demise is 


chronicled in the records of the Board | 


of Health as from meningitis, marasmus, 
dysentery, or fever was killed by the slow 
undermining of the constitution by one 
of these opiated preparations. .... 

These mixtures are used, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, because they are supposed 
to be harmless. Many do not know that 
paregoric contains opium, and many a 
mother who would look upon a doctor 
who gave her baby morphine as a very 
bad man, gives that same baby paregoric 
by the teaspoonful. The remedy would 
be to require every bottle containing any 
preparation of opium to have affixed 
thereto 2 label stating the fact, and a 
caution against large doses or habitual 
use. Or better still, prevent the sale of 
opiated mixtures except on a physician’s 
prescription. 

One instance will illustrate this obser- 
vation. A very intelligent woman, the 
daughter of a well-to-do farmer, and the 
wife of a boss painter, living in comfort- 
able circumstances, and the mother of 
two lovely children, told me a few days 
since how fond her baby—four months old 
—was of Mrs. Winslow's Syrup. “ Why,” 
said she, “she will get so mad if I don’t 
give it to her, and scream and kick all 
the morning.” I suggested that perhaps 


she was in pain. “Oh, no, she ain’t; it’s | 


just temper, she likes the syrup so much.” 
Inquiry developed the fact that when the 
child was about two weeks old it was 
troubled with insomnia, and the mother 
gave the syrup to make it sleep, suppos- 
ing it was harmless. Now, so used had 


it become to its effects, that one teaspoon- 
ful simply made it good-natured, and it 
would take two or even three (morphine 
gr. %) teaspoonfuls to make it sleep. 
What would be the chances for a child 
so habituated to the use of opium if ever 
seized with cholera infantum or pneu- 
monia? On explaining to the mother 
the peril she was incurring for her child, 
and the nature of the drug she was using, 
she promised to wean it from it—*as 
soon as the house-cleaning was through 
with.” —£xchanve. 





“2. 


| WATER POULTICES.—A water poultice 
| for the throat may be made as follows: 
| Take four thicknesses of old cotton cloth, 
| three or four inches wide, and long enough 


| to extend from ear to ear. Dip it in’ 


| water, hot or cold, as the condition of 
| the throat may require. Over these folds 
| of cotton cloth apply a layer of cotton- 
batting, an inch in thickness, and long 
and wide enough to cover the cotton 
cloth. Over this place a strip of water- 
| proof cloth, or oil-silk. Apply to the 
| throat, and keep in place by a bandage. 
| This poultice, if cold, will induce a local 
| sweating, that will relieve the mucous 
membrane, or inner lining of the throat. 
| When nearly dry, wring the four folds 
| of cotton cloth again in cold water, and 
repeat the application for two or four 
nights, if necessary. 

It may be wise to keep children, who 
are thus treated, within the house for a 
few days; but if they must go out on the 
following morning, wash the throat with 
cold water just before the patient leaves 
the house. 

The water poultice should be cold in 
all cases in which inflammation may ex- 
ist, but should be hot if ulceration or sup- 
puration exists. A sore throat needs cold 
water, but suppuration needs hot,—as the 

| diseased throat of diphtheria, or scarlatina 
in abscesses. 

A sponge poultice has some advantages 
above all others, and is made as follows: 
Make a flannel bag three inches wide, 
and as long as any given affection re- 


| 
| 


i he 


eh) 
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quires. Fill this bag with very small bits 


of sponge; then soak in hot or cold wa- | 


ter, as the case may need. Cover the 
outside with layers of cotton-batting, and 


over this some water-proof material. This | 


poultice is elastic, and may be kept con- 
stantly near the skin, and will keep the 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 

Curious Customs of the Semi- 
noles,—A child at its birth is called a pap- 
poose, but when old enough to walk it re- 
ceives a second name. A girl is a squaw at 
fourteen; at twenty another cognomen is 
given, denoting that she is ofage. The boy 
has more difficulty in obtaining his last name. 
When he enters his teens he is summoned 
before the warriors, who proceed, with sharp 
flints, to make six scratches on each of his 
four extremities. If he endure the ordeal 
bravely, he receives a name indicating the 
valiant warrior he is expected to become. Of 
this he is very proud, and takes the utmost 
pains to verify it. If, however, the boy shows 
any sign of weakness during the scratching 


process, he is dubbed for life with some de- | 


risive epithet, as ‘‘ king of the alligators.” 


Among the Seminoles intemperance and | 


theft are nearly abolished, they say, ‘‘ because 
they strike at the root of the matter.” A man 
arrested for theft receives, the first time, 50 
lashes ; 
for life by having one ear cut off. The third 
ofience costs his lite. As Indian laws are 

romptly and surely executed, the first or sec- 


md punishment, generally, effectually cures | 


ceptomania. For intemperance justice is 
jually summary. The Indian, excited by 

liquor, is a noisy fellow, and his whoops in- 
variably attract attention to the vender of 
ison. A company has been organized 

ng them called the Light Horsemen. As 

on as unusual yelling resounds from any 


particular locality, down swoop the Light | 
Horsemen, who seize the whisky-keg, pour its | 


contents on the ground, compel the owner to 


pay four dollars a gallon for all it originally | 


contained, and leave a slight souvenir of their 
isitin the shape of one hundred lashes. These 
lians can not understand the white man’s 
thod of dealing with the fire-water 
‘“‘He first licenses a man to distill it, 

he licenses another to sell it, then he 

ys a policeman to catch those who drink it, 
an | takes him to a house of correction ; and 


when they come out they drink and are put | 


inagain! Don’t understand.” 
: Seminoles have two games of which 
are especially fond. The character of 


is indicated by its name, ‘tthe stamp 


In the other, balls are thrown be- | 
tween stakes, fifteen feet apart ; and the Indi- | 


ans, armed with long poles, terminated by a 
pocket of netting, strive to catch them in the 


airoron the ground. The Indian pitch con- 


the second, 100 lashes, and is marked | 


They | 
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| throat at a uniform temperature,—a very 
| important point in diphtheria and scarla- 
tina, and all other maladies in which sup- 
puration exists. Cold sponge poultices 
may be applied in the early stages of 
scarlatina and diphtheria to lessen the 
tendency to inflammation. 


Y x ‘x T ry Ty . 
AND AGRICULTURE. 
stitutes the most amusing part of this game. 
When an individual stoops to pick up a ball, 
any one who can gives him a propulsion of 
about fifteen feet forward. The propeller 
being in his turn propelled, nothing is visible 
to the spectator but a maze of moccasins pur- 
suing each other through the air. Fifteen 
times the ball must be thrown from pole to 
pole, and this often consumes several hours. 
Then the losers assume an attitude of stoical 
indifference, while the winning party, not 
unlike more civilized nations, dance about 
them with loud whoops. 

When a Seminole has concluded to termi- 
nate his bachelorhood, he sends some female 
friend with a present to the lady of his choice. 
If she be favorable to his suit she accepts the 

| gift, if not it is returned; but as dying for 
love is not in the Indian's creed, Hiawatha 
excepted, the youth soon seeks another mate. 
If she be propitious, her father demands 
of him several years of labor, when he is 
rewarded with his bride and a handsome 
dower. 

The red men consider their pale-faced broth- 
ers very fooiish to take medicine so often. 
On the annual Thanksgiving a great number 
of herbs are gathered and boiled in a huge 
kettle. The tribes collect in crowds. From 
the forks of the trees, the roofs of the wig- 
wams, and from every available place, pap- 
pooses, securely tied to boards, are suspend- 
ed, and remain as mute and phlegmatic as 
warriors, while their parents gather around 
and watch the medicine-man and his wonder- 
ful concoction. When everything is ready 
he retires to a wigwam, and with the door 
closed goes through mysterious incantations. 
Now all enemies seek each other, the hand of 
fellowship is given and taken, and the broils 
of a year are healed. The rites of the medi- 
cine-man ended, each individual drinks a por- 
tion of the stew, whose potency insures a 
year of health. In a short time about 4,000 
| stomachs are ejecting the poison. We leave 
the scene to the reader's imagination. The 
Thanksgiving is ended. —Lodo/a. 


Evidences of the Deluge.—Thcere 
is a mountain in North Wales called Moel 
Tryfan, which is part of the Snowdon range, 
and upon which there is a valuable slate 
quarry, at a height of 1,390 feet above the 
present level of the sea. In opening that 
quarry an immense bed of gravel was found 
upon the top. This gravel could not have 
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been formed by mere disintegration of the 
soil, because it is full of sea-shells as perfect 
as they can be found on the shore, dead 
shells,—that is, not shells which apparently 
ever lived there, but shells both of the shore 
and the deep sea,—which had been drifted 
there in the middle of the gravel. These 
shells are heaped pell-mell on the gravel on 
the top of this mountain, and I believe that 
every geologist admits that this is quite a 
sound conclusion that the sea had been up to 
the top of this mountain, and I believe that 
every geologist admits that this is marine 
gravel. I take it that it is quite a sound con- 
clusion that the sea had been up to the top of 
that mountain in very recent times, or that 
the mountain had been down to the level of 
the sea. I draw a second conclusion from 
this fact. That sea was not a permanent 
sea. It was not the case that the mountain 
formed the bottom of the ocean for many 
ages, because we should then have had de- 
posits with shells, living and dying, as in the 
case of the sea terraces described by Mr. 
Smith, of Jordanhill. The sea had been es- 
sentially transitory in its operation. The 
second of the conditions of the Deluge is 
in this way fulfilled. Thirdly, it was tumult- 
uous. It has no marks of quiet bedding. 
These being the facts, what are the conclu- 
sions that follow? Is it probable that the 
mountains of Wales alone were 1,400 feet 
lower than they are now? There might be 
very local, very partial submergence of vol- 
canic mountains under the sea. But what I 
have described happened not in a volcanic 
district, and Moel Tryfan is not a volcanic 
mountain. But we are not left altogether to 
presumptive evidence upon this subject. We 
have similar gravels all over the counties of 
Lancashire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Wor- 
cestershire. In Cheshire they are found, near 
the town of Macclesfield, at 1,200 feet above 
the level of the sea, and very much under 
the same conditions, I think, therefore, that 
there is fair evidence that the submergence 
of the land, which in North Wales amounted 


to about 1,400 feet, extended over the whole | 


of the British Islands.— Good Words. 


Origin of Petroleum,—M. H. Byas- 


son has been led by experiments to give, as 
a scientific explanation of the formation 
of petroleum, the following: ‘‘If a mixture 
of vapor of water, carbonic acid, and sul- 
phureted hydrogen be made to act upon 
iron, heated to a white-heat in an iron tube, 
a certain quantity of liquid carburets will be 
formed. This mixture of carburets is compa- 
rable to petroleum. The formation of petro- 
leum can thus be naturally explained by the 
action of chemical forces. The water of the 
sea. penetrated into the cavities of the terres- 
trial crust, carries with it numerous materials, 
and especially marine limestones. If the 
subterranean cavity permits these new prod- 
ucts to penetrate to a depth where the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently high, and to come in contact 
with metallic substances, such as iron or its 
sulphurets, we have a formation of carburets. 





These bodies will form part of the gases 
whose expansive force causes earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, etc. Petroleum is always 
found in the neighborhood of volcanic rf 
gions, or along mountain chains. In, 

it wiil be modified in its properties by cau 
acting after its formation, such as partial 
tillation, etc. Petroleum deposits will aly 

be accompanied by salt water or rock sait. 
Often, and especially where the deposit j 
among hard and compact rocks, it will | 
companied with gas, such as hydrogen, sul- 
phureted hydrogen, carbonic acid, etc.’ 


Constituents of Corn-Cob Ashes, 
—When I was a small boy living in the 
woods, twenty-five miles from a lemon and 
groceries of every kind, I importuned my 
mother to make some shortcake for supper, 
but she said she had no saleratus to make it 
light; but if I would burn some corn-cobs, 
and dissolve the saleratus out of the ash, she 
would make the desired shortcake. I estab- 
lished temporary alkali-works for this pur- 
pose, and was proud of the ingenuity of my 
mother, who could thus extract “lightness” 
trom cob-ashes, for the shortcake was light 
as a puff. I asked her why cob-ashes were 
better than other ashes for this purpose. “ Be- 
cause they are stronger.” She measured the 
strength by the amount of carbonate of pot- 
ash they contained. 

When I received your favor of February 
5th, inquiring about the manurial value of 
cob-ashes, not finding a satisfactory analysis, 
I determined to ascertain for myself the 
strength of these ashes. I burned ten cobs, 
just as they would be treated if burned for 
fuel, and not as usually done for analysis, 
viz.: to burn them white and thus remove 
all coal. I obtained the following results of 
analysis of these gray ashes: 


Alkaline salts, of which 45 per cent. was car- 
bonate of potash.. 

Phosphate of lime. 

Carbonate of lime........ .. 

a of lime 

Carbonate of magnesia ..... 

err 2 
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The alkaline salts and phosphate of lime in 
one ton of such ashes are worth $58, at cur- 
rent rates for such salts. The value of barn- 
yard manure, in your neighborhood, you can 
estimate better than I, but it would be only 
a fraction of the value of cob-ashes.—Dr. 
Redgie. 


Railway Transportation in 
Great Britatn.—The British railways, dur- 
ing 1879, carried no less than 502,732,590 
passengers. Of these only 38,967,174 were 
first-class, and 63,430,844 second-class, while 
460.334,872, or more than eight-tenths, | 
third-class. The receipts from the first-c 
were $19,500,000; from the second-cla 
$17,500,000; from the third-class, $73,000 
000, or about twice as much as both the other 
classes combined. These figures are striking 
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evidence of the advantageous result of in- 


creasing the facilities afforded to third-class | 


travellers, and also suggest very strongly that 


low passenger rates are in the end more profit- ! 


able to the railways than excessive rates. 

[It must be understood that ‘‘ third-class” 
is a by no means uncomfortable seat in a 
railway coach, and liberally patronized by the 

-st people of Great Britain.—Zd.] 


Raisin- Making in California.— 
Miss Emily Faithfull visited, while in Cali- 
fornia, a woman who is earning her living, 
in a pleasant and sensible fashion, raising 
grapes, wot for wine, but for raisins. Miss 
Austin, five years ago, was a school-teacher 
in San Francisco. Tired of that drudgery, 
she bought a hundred-acre lot, near Fresno, 
which she has since managed as a “‘ raisin- 
farm,” with the aid of a female friend and of 
four industrious Chinamen., 

‘Inside the house,” says Miss Faithfull in 
a letter to Zhe London Lady's Pictorial, ‘‘ was 
an open piano. About the table were strewed 
the latest books and magazines, showing that 
raisin-growing had not dulled the fair propri- 
etor’s interest into the intellectual side of life. 
Miss Austin has planted peach, apricot, nec- 
tarine, and a few almond trees, but the great- 
est part of her land is devoted to vines for 
raisin-making. These are of the sweetest 
Muscat variety. The process of raisin-mak- 
ing is very simple. The bunches of grapes 
are cut from the vines and laid down in trays, 
in the open air, for about a fortnight, being 
duly turned at intervals. Then they are re- 
moved to the barn known as ‘the sweating- 
house,’ where they remain till all moisture 
is extracted. They are pressed and put into 
boxes, and sent off to the market or shipped 
to England. As I had already been given in 
San Francisco a box of Miss Austin’s raisins 
‘as the best produced in the State,’ my inter- 
est in seeing this clever lady, who had taken 
so new a departure in female industry, can 
be understood. Four years hence it is esti- 
mated that Miss Austin’s property will be 
worth at least $30,000.” 


Effect of Names on Value,—Tak- 
ing arrowroot as an example. To the chem- 
ist arrowroot is starch in as pure a form as 
can be found in nature, and he applies this 
description to all kinds of arrowroot; but, 
looking in the ‘‘ price current” in the Grocer 
of the current week (February 16th), I find 
under the first item, which is ‘‘ Arrowroot,” 
the following: ‘‘ Bermuda, per pound, fs. to 
2s." ; ‘*St. Vincent and Natal, 23d. to 84d.”; 
and this is a fair example of the usual differ- 
ences of price of this commodity. Nine far- 
things to ninety-six farthings is a wide range, 
and should express a wide difference of qual- 
ity. I have on several occasions, at long in- 
tervals apart, obtained samples of the highest- 
priced Bermuda, and even ‘‘ missionary,” 
arrowroot, supposed to be perfect, brought 
home by immaculate missionaries themselves, 
and therefore worth three and sixpence per 
pound, and have compared this with the two- 
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penny and threepenny ‘‘St. Vincent and 
Natal.” I find that the only difference is that, 
on boiling in a given quantity of water, the 
Bermuda produces a somewhat stiffer jelly, 
the which additional tenacity is easily obtain- 
able by using a little more twopenny (or I 
will say fourpenny, to allow a good profit on 
retailing) to the same quantity of water. Put- 
ting it commercially, the Natal, as retailed 
at fourpence per pound, and the Bermuda 
at its usual retail price of three shillings, I 
may safely say that nine ounces of Natal, 
costing twopence farthing, is equal to eight 
ounces of Bermuda, costing eighteenpence. 
Both are starch, and starch is neither more nor 
less than starch, unless it be that the best Ber- 
muda, at three shillings per pound, is starch, 
plus humbug.—Popular Science Monthly. 


What is the Blue Grass Region? 
—This is a question strangers visiting the 
West frequently ask. Strictly speaking, the 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky is pretty ex- 
tensive ; but the term, in its popular sense, 
applies only to the remarkable body of land 
in the centre of the State, which comprises 
six or eight counties surrounding Lexington. 
This favored district, which a scientific au- 
thority has styled ‘‘ the very heart of the Uni- 
ted States,” is underlain by a decomposable 
limestone, which imparts to the soil an un- 
surpassed fertility, and gives to our grass, 
known to botanists as Poa Pretensis, a rich 
and permanent luxuriance which it attains 
nowhere else. Hence the term ‘‘ The Blue 
Grass Region,” a synonym for the acme of 
fertility of a district, which also bears the 
proud distinction of ‘‘the garden-spot of the 
world.” But why our grass is called ‘‘ blue,” 
when it never is blue, is one of the unsolved 
problems. It is always green, except when 
in bloom, when the heads have a brownish- 
purple tint. If, however, the term ‘blue 
grass’”’ is meant for an abbreviation of blue 
limestone grass, then it will do, for certainly 
it only reaches its highest perfection on our 
wonderful blue limestone soil. Propagated 
without cultivation it comes up thick and 
juicy early in the spring, ripens in June, re- 
news its growth in autumn, and, retaining 
its verdure in spite of snow and ice, fur- 
nishes abundant and unequalled pasturage 
during the entire winter. 


American Inventions,— An English 
journal gives credit to Americans for at least 
fifteen inventions and discoveries which, it 
says, have been adopted all over the world. 
First, the cotton-gin; second, the planing- 
machine ; third,the mower and reaper ; fourth 
the rotary printing press ; fifth, navigation by 
steam ; sixth, the hot-air or caloric engine ; 
seventh, the sewing-machine; eighth, the 
India-rubber (vulcanite process) industry ; 
ninth, the machine manufacture of horse- 
shoes; tenth, the sand-blast for carving; 
eleventh, the gauge lathe ; twelfth, the grain- 
elevator ; thirteenth, artificial ice manufacture 
on a large scale; fourteenth, the electro- 
magnet and its practical application ; fifteenth, 
the composing machine for printers. 
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CONVINCE THEIR INTELLECTS. 


“THE Legislature of the State of New 


York has followed the example of | 


certain other States in making a law that 
provides for the instruction of children 
who attend the public schools with refer- 
ence to the effects of alcohol and tobacco 
upon the human body. This is a point 
gained by the temperance reformers, and 
it is significant of a positive advance of 
their cause, however much the other side 
may sneer. Let the children be shown 
that alcohol and tobacco are by their very 
natures essentially injurious to health, 


and they are likely to carry with them 


into maturity principles of thinking and | 


acting that will be discouraging to the 
habits of “smoking,” “ chewing,” 
“drinking,” and thus bring about that 
change in public sentiment that will be 
the best means for securing the object of 
the reformer: effective prohibition. 


Some will say, that example is more 


' 
powerful than precept, and that the les- | 


sons of the school-room will be 


pletely neutralized by the example of 
father or big brother; but our reading 
of. child-nature is more favorable to the 
operation of the new law upon their 
than that. because the 


habits First, 


| parents. 





and | 


come | 


average child has some respect for law 


itself—the idea that a certain thing 
is improper in a legal view strongly im- 
pressing his tender sense. Second, be- 
cause the average school-boy entertains a 
high respect for his teachers, and it is a 
common thing for him to quote their 
opinions as superior to those of his 


The reader has only to review 


| his own experience to find how tena- 


ciously he clung to some things he had 


| learned at school, even after he had dis- 


covered that they were not altogether 
true. Convince the intellect of a child 
that tobacco and rum have produced so 
much of misery in the world because 


they are poisonous to mind and body, 


| and he is impressed with a most import- 


ant principle in practical economics. As 
he grows up he can look on the destruc- 
tive work done by intemperance with a 
thoughtful, and 


discriminating eye, 


| calmly resist temptation when it comes 


to him. His sense of duty and propriety 
will be fortified by knowledge, in making 
a stand against friendly solicitation. 
Many young men fall into the toils of 
vice simply on account of their ignorance 
of the nature of the things they put to 
their lips. Their moral sense at first pro- 


| tests, but they are won over because they 


know not how to defend themselves. 
Our school-boys, subjected to a curricu- 
lum of study that is the invention of men 
who know very little about the science 
of education, are taught things that 
they will never have practical use for in 
active life; better, far better that they be 
taught the meaning of drunkenness, dis- 
ease, crime, in their relation to the wine- 
cup, for these things stare them in the 
face on their way to the school-room in 
the morning, and on their way homeward 


after dismissal. 
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COMIC BIOGRAPHY. 


i ares mania for the comic in literature 


has become so strong that it has even 
invaded that most staid of departments, 
biography ; and we already have a series 
of burlesque personal histories offered by 
enterprising publishers to that large and 
fickle public that doats so much on the 
funny. Names that have been wont to 
command general respect are on the title- 
pages of these books, but for the most 
part the authors have succeeded in pro- 
ducing a travesty of the leading incidents 
of a subject’s life, and belittled and vul- 
garized what should be regarded with 
reverence by every true man. One of the 
latest outcomes of this scheme is a life 
of George Washington, and it probably 
is the best example of how a writer will 
fail who attempts to be droll, and at the 
same time avoid downright disrespect. 
A well-known critic takes the author 
very severely to task for lending a good 
name to such unworthy authorship, and 
points out the dangerous effects upon 
both writer and readers of such venal 
attempts from the very nature of the 
situation in which an author finds him- 
self when working up such a piece of 
buffoonery. Having really little upon 


which to found a joke, his wit must 


have recourse to “incomplete and inac- | 


curate outline” in which 
slangy phrases, “ reflections and compari- 
sons such as are encountered in what 
some people are pleased to call ‘spicy’ 
paragraphs of the period.” 

The literary humorist is entirely out of 
his line in dealing with historical and 
biographical and 


subjects, we 


printed trash and rot enough, circu- 


lating by the million copies every week. 


We are radical believers in the doctrine 





appointment. 


are mingled | 


have 


that does not work 


harm to the intellect and morality of 


of a free press, 


people, but we should, if we had the 
power, radically destroy most of the so- 
called comic literature of the day, because 
of the great harm it is doing, especially to 
the youth of the land. There are many 
newspapers that have acquired a wide 
circulation because of the room given in 
them to facetious sketches of social inci- 
dent, “smart” paragraphs, and flippant 
and distorted personalities. Their vicious 
influence is even worse than that of the 
notorious “ Dime Novel,” and we heartily 
wish them all at the bottom of the Dead 
Sea. 


“--.- 


AN ANOMALY.—A paragraph from a 
Washington newspaper states that “ Mrs. 
Marilla M. Ricker, who has been a member 
of the Bar here for several years, was to- 
day appointed by the Supreme Court Dis- 
trict United States Commissioner to ex- 
amine in chancery. In this capacity Mrs. 
Ricker can issue warrants for the violation 
of the statutes, hear cases, and commit to 
the United States jail for action ofsthe 
grand jury; she can also take testimony to 
dispose of cases for divorces.”” They who 
read this must be compelled to smile, at 
least at the manifest anomaly of such an 


Here we have a woman 


competent, we have no doubt, to perform 
{ 


all the duties of the magisterial office to 


which she has been assigned; yet, by 


law, debarred from exercising rights of 


| citizenship which she, as magistrate, may 


be called upon to consider and adjudicate. 


She is recognized as an authority to de- 


| termine when a man lawfully exercises 


the right of suffrage, yet can not exercise 
it herself. There is a savor of incom- 
pleteness about this that demands rem- 
edy. They do things better in far-away 


Oregon. 
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THE INSTITUTE AND ITS WORK. 


"THE New York 7rzébune in its “ Talks 
about Town,” thus quotes Mrs. C. 
F. Wells as saying to its representative: 
“My brothers and myself have been 
associated with the study of Phrenology 
since 1834. They are now in the lectur- 
ing field, one in England, the other in 
California. Since Mr. Wells’ death I 
have carried on the business until recent- 
ly, when it has been incorporated under 
the old firm name. I am chiefly con- 
cerned now in providing a permanent 
building for the reception of these busts 
and casts, nearly 2,000 in number, which 
represent the labor of half a century in 
collecting. I will deed the entire collec- 
tion to the proper person or persons who 
will secure its integrity and preservation. 
The science of Phrenology has got now 
where it can never go back. 
ciples in every walk of life. 
made ten personal examinations a day 
for nearly fifty years, and the public in- 
terest shows no abatement.” 


The truth of the activity of phreno- 


logical principles in the thought of the | 


day needs no special demonstration. It 
is evident in every sphere that has a re- 
lation to the development and exercise 
of body and mind. It is apparent in the 
special observations that are made in the 
structure and functions of brain by so 
many. It is apparent in the daily in- 
quiries of cultured people with regard to 
the nature of the Phrenological Institute, 
and the increasing number from year to 
year of those who would be glad to avail 
themselves of the lectures and demon- 
strations of the autumn course of study 
pursued in accordance with the plan of 


the Institute, to facilitate the dissemina- 


tion of human science among the Ameri- | 


can people. The seeds of truth which 
the Institute has been sowing for nearly 


eighteen years are springing into leaf, 





It has dis- | 
We have | 


[June, 


flower, and fruit—and giving assurance of 


the high utility of the work. There lies 
before us a note lately received from a 
young minister, one who attended a 
course at the Institute, and who has an 
important charge in the West. This is 
what he says: “I have come out boldly 
as a phrenologist, and preach it from the 
pulpit.” There are many ministers who 
do the same, and are enthusiastic in their 
acknowledgment of personal gain. 

The knowledge of human nature that 
scientific study has given them has made 
them far better qualified for their work 
than they had expected, and their people 
are better satisfied with them. Not long. 
since we read in an Atlanta newspaper, a 


| highly complimentary notice of a teacher 


who conducts a school in a town not far 
from that enterprising Georgian city. 
That teacher is one of the students of 
the Institute, and like many another suc- 


cessful pedagogue, gratefully declares 


| . - 
that what he has done in the past few 


years to elicit public commendation is 
due entirely to his phrenological train- 
ing. 

The trustees, with the co-operation of 
Mrs. Wells, whose liberal sentiments with 
Phreno- 


logical instruction are intimated in the 


reference to the extension of 


above quotation, are unanimous in their 


| desire to open the doors of the Institute 


to all worthy students, and were its en- 
dowment sufficient to pay the expenses 
of keeping the museum in accordance 
with the terms of its charter, the policy 
of instruction on terms merely nominal 
would be introduced for the benefit of 
those whose vocations require a special 


knowledge of the human organization. 


> 


Look after the establishment of a 


| worthy character and leave its apprecia- 
| tion to others. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








Quesrions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 

fo Our ConrrisutTors.—It will greatly 

id the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 

ur contributors generally should observe the fol- 

g rules when writing articles or communications 
nded for publication : 

Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 

sssary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 

scan not be done when both sides are writien 


a. 
2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
refulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 
. Dont write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
nearly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 
Vever roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
ther. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
he most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don't liketoread long stories. A 
two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fullname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address below 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
iS j ed by the writers. IN ALL CASES, fersons who 

umunicate with us through the post-office should, t/ 

expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 

is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 

Pers ~~ matters will be considered by the Editor if 
this ts done. 





MANIFESTATIONS OF ORGANS.—R. B. 
D. W.—Your observations with regard to Self- 
esteem are in the main correct. The expression of 
an organ is dependent upon surrounding influences 
largely. By that we mean not only influences ex- 
ternal to the person, but also those which proceed 
from the action of organs surrounding the particular 
organ under notice. Self-esteem, for instance, is af- 
fected bythe action of Firmness,or Conscientiousness, 
or Approbativeness, or Inhabitiveness, especially if 
those organs be large and powerful ; and the result- 
ants are what appear to be intermediate manifesta- 
tions of function. Some examiners of experience 
have gone so far as to divide an organ into three or 
four parts, allotting to each part a function that, when 
analyzed critically, is but a modified or intermediate 
expression proceeding from the co-operation of the 
organ with those adjacent. Thus it would appear 
that the upper part of Self-esteem in co-operation 
with Firmness would exhibit ease and dignity, and 
when associating with Conscientiousness an inde- 


pendent and positive assurance in matters of 
conduct. 


FINGER CHARACTER.—H. C. M.—You 





{)ur } entorial fjurean, 
J ¥ 


€o Our Correspondents, 


amination of finger lengths that may be valuable. 


In chiromancy a good deal is said about the indica- 
| tions of plumpness, spareness, the length of the 
joints or phalanges, palm, andso on. Usually the 
But one ques- | fore-finger is very nearly of the same length as the 


fourth finger or the one next the smallest. The 
middle finger is generally less than a half an inch 
longer than the fore-finger, not exhibiting the great 
disparity shown on your diagram. Forms of hands 
and feet, you know, are dependent upon one’s he- 
redity ; a man having a very small thumb is likely 
to transmit that peculiarity to his sons just as a 
sixth finger or toe is transmitted. We have seen 
persons with a very insignificant little finger, and 
traced it back three or four generations. Go on 
with your observations of the relation of the hand 
to character, and you may add in time an important 
chapter to the literature of the hand. Most of the 
writing on the subject by chiromancers is effusive 
and romantic. 


COMPARATIVE STATE LONGEVITY.— 
J. A. F.—You are right in your views in regard to 
the want of logic in the comparison made of the 
relative longevity of the different States; and we 
suppose that every intelligent reader of the JOURNAL 
who examined the item with care was of the same 
opinion. We detected the anomalies ourselves, and 
in part published the item on that account. It is 
but another showing of how statistics may be im- 
properly applied. It would not be an easy under- 
taking to bring the different States into line with 
trustworthy facts concerning their respective sanitary 
claims. 


METALLIC Drucs.—L. N.—We are not 
in favor of using preparations of iron for tonic or 
alterative effects, because we corsider them un- 
necessary, and because, further, they can not be 
assimilated functionally. Nature prepares infusions 
and extracts of the metals in vegetable form, which 
can be appropriated by the stomach and enter the 
nutritive circulation ; thus they serve a normal pur- 
pose ; but chemical preparations from metallic bases 
are not adapted to vital appropriation. Certain 
tinctures of iron are in favorite use with a very 
large class of physicians, but our own observation 
has not found them of value. They may scem to 
induce beneficial effects at first, but later they are 
productive of disagreeable sensations and positively 
injurious conditions. Take, for instance, the muri- 
atic tincture of iron, so much prescribed for indi- 
gestion, liver disorder, debility, etc.—at first the 
effect seems to be good, later with continuance of 
the compound we have the patient complaining of 
soreness of the mouth, fulness of the head, and 


have found something of importance in your ex- | other untoward symptoms. 
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CATARRH CurE.—C. W.—We can not 
direct you to a work by Dr. Trall in which a treat- 
ment by medicine is set forth. Dr. Trall’s measures 
are hygienic diet, exercise, good air, proper life. 
The means are natural, not artificial; no com- 
pounded doses. Read his “‘ Digestion and Dys- 
pepsia,” or Page’s ‘* Natural Cure.” 


CHARACTER AND THE FEATURES.— 
C. W.—Yes, changes in the character produce 
modifications of the face; in the course of time 
the practice of a line of conduct that is a change 
from what had been the habit earlier in life, will 
ingrain itself upon the face, and the longer the 
practice is continued the more pronounced will be 
the featural expression. 


ENGLISH ANALYSIS.—F. M. B.—There 
are very few works on this subject that are well 
adapted to the use of an advanced student, although 
a general reference might be made to a first-class 
dictionary ; but such a work 1s more expensive than 
a great majority of inquirers can afford. We might 
mention, however, Haldeman cn “ Analytical Or- 
thography,” price $1.55; and Roget’s ‘* Thesau- 
rus of English Words,” price $2.00, as useful to 
you, 


Some Topacco Data.—J.—We can 
not furnish a full report of the consumption of tobac- 
co in this country, but you may infer from the follow- 
ing proportional figures, furnished by an organ of 
the liquor and tobacco trade, how widely prevalent 
the habits of smoking and chewing are: ‘ The 
tobacco factories and importers supply for every 
male person in this country ten pounds of chewing 
tobacco, three and a half pounds of smoking to- 
bacco, two hundred and fifty cigars, and half a 
pound of snuff per annum.” It adds: ‘For the 
six million youths, between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one, there are manufactured six hundred 
million cigarettes, or one hundred apiece.” 








Bhat Eben Say, 











Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





A STORY OF AN EXAMINATION.—The 
last of March, this year, a gentleman brought pho- 
tographs of his son, who was at school in a distant 
State, to have a written analysis of his character 
prepared. Having described him as well adapted to 
literature, and especially to one of the talking pro- 
fessions, and more especially to the ministry, we 
said among other things: ‘* Your proper place in 
this world is where you can get a good education ; 
you should look directly to a talking profession, 
either as a teacher in some institution where lectur- 


ing is the order of the hour largely, or else if you | 





feel called to it, when the time comes, to the pulpit. 
You are not organized to gather knowledge, and 
coil it up as a man would coil a rope in a barrel, 
and head it up ; you are organized to acquire knowl- 
edge and reveal it ; and the literary realm is that in 
which you would find your greatest success. You 
will learn languages, you will cultivate literature, 
you will comprehend analysis, and will be able to 
illustrate subjects and make them stand out in vivid 
light.” 

“Your top-head is high, indicating good moral 
powers; Benevolence, Veneration, Firmness, Self- 
esteem, Conscientiousness, and Spirituality appear 
well developed ; and if you could be led into a liter- 
ary or clerical channel, your talents, your aspira- 
tions, and your whole character would doubtless 
find in that direction better elbow room, not to say 
wing room, than anywhere else. It is as natural 
for your knowledge to come to the surface in the 
form of clear-cut, vigorous statement, as it is for 
water to run toward the ocean ; it goes about as 
freely in the one case as in the other.” 

**You are proud and ambitious, you are firm, 
upright ; watchful without being timid, respectful, 
kind-hearted, and have a certain moral respecta- 
bility which keeps you above three-quarters of the 
allowable follies and vices of average respectable 
society. It may not be amiss to say that a man of 
your intelligence, if you cultivate it, instruct it, and 
were to become acquainted with any kind of busi- 
ness that an honest man may follow, could do fairly 
at it; but you belong to the sphere of public speak- 
ing, and we think moral public speaking, as dis- 
tinctly as certain finely formed horses are seen to 
belong to the Boulevard, not to the plow or the 
dray. In such a field you can make your mark 
higher, get a wider and better influence and richer 
joy than in those merely secular pursuits which 
bring men in contact with the selfish and rough 
side of life. We have spoken of your being a 
teacher; we have spoken of your being a man of 
business and affairs, not so much a grabber for the 
dollars, though you would not waste money ; we 
have spoken of your ability to read strangers, and 
exert influence, and adapt yourself to men without 
difficulty ; we have spoken of your ability to go 
through a crowd of fifty people in three or four 
minutes and say a word to each, and move with 
especial influence ; we have spoken of your being a 
clergyman ; if you were to become such, it would 
be easy for you to exert a favorable influence upon 
the people and make yourself a leader among 
thinkers and well-minded people, in respect to what is 
right, and elevated, and proper ; and you would b« 
able to sustain yourself because you have large 
Firmness and Self-esteem, and people will look up 
to you who have seen more years than you ; because 
you are influenced by, and live in the intellectual, 
moral, and aspiring qualities, not so much in the 
base of the brain in regard to things of the ‘earth, 
earthy.’” 
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“You have wonderful perceptive and practical 
talent, which would aid you in literary work and 
give the basis for success in that direction. It would 
also enable you to become a first-rate scientist in 
chemistry, natural philosophy, and whatever relates 
to engineering, but ¢he moral qualities when they 
become ripened by age, and when your experience 
enables you to look through the broad field of life, 
will give you more scope as a doctor, as a teacher, 
or even as a lawyer and statesman than you would 
get from a scientific field ; because you never will 
be satisfied with mere physical facts and scientific 
data, you will want to work through and upon hope 
and moral aspiration.” 

When the description was finished, the father in- 
formed me that his son was bound to be an engin- 
eer; was studying with a view to entering a school 
of technology, with engineering as the ultimatum, 
and he seemed to feel disturbed to think our esti- 
mate had not run in the channel of the son’s tastes 
and predestined course; and as the father was a 
thinker, it was not easy for him to reconcile our 
statement with the boy's apparent drift, and object, 
and purpose. However, he concluded to send the 
document to the boy in a distant State, and in a 
week received the following letter, which he brought 
in to show us that we had read the boy better than 
the father had : 

“2% , Vt., April 4, 1884. 

** DEAR FATHER : Your letter, also Phrenologist’s 
report, came some days ago; but when I write I 
want to say just what I think, and I have not had 
time to do so until now; and I am not certain about 
being able to Ginish at present” (it should be re- 
membered that the boy is but sixteen years old), 
“and now I might as well tell you of a notion that 
came into my head last term; not merely a no/ion, 
but a fixed belief ; and it has grown intoa certainty. 
I do not know how it came about, but as I grew 
older, and associated with cultivated persons more, 
both among the boys and friends, and elsewhere, I 
became gradually aware that I would never be 
satisfied unless I could hold a position in life where 
I could associate with persons of intellectuality and 
cultivation, I determined not to say anything to 
you about it; to go right on studying, enter the 
school of technology, and after graduating, obtain 
a position in some institution where I could secure 
a classical education, and study for the ministry, as 
affording to me the best opportunity for indulging 
in the pursuits I wish to follow. You noticed what 
is said about that in the Phrenologist’s report, 
namely, that I ‘would make a success as a civil 
engineer, but that as my mind became developed, 
the moral qualities would assert themselves, and I 
would not be satisfied.’ I would have told you this 
before, but I knew it would disappoint you, as you 
would think I was vacillating from one thing to 
another ; but now that I have this report to confirm 
my belief, I think it best to tell you. I am sorry to 
tell you now, for I know you think I want to go to 





Boston to the school of technology, but I do not; 
if I did go, I would follow up that plan I mention- 
ed. I would like to go to Harvard; not caring 
particularly about studying for the ministry there. 
I could obtain a position as master in some college ; 
it would not take me long to fit myself ; I will not 
have to study mathematics, study simply Latin and 
Greek. I am sure I would be more contented 
there; I would graduate at twenty-three at the 
furthest. For instance, compare that civil engin- 
eer’s education to yours ; do you suppose you would 
be contented with the education he had, now that 
you have the one that you have got? I mean that 
of M. B. It would be drudgery with me, striving 
for something I could not obtain. Observe how the 
classics cultivate a person. 
**I have told you just what I think; and although 
you can not tell how I feel, you can form some idea, 
“*I send the Phrenological report back, so you 
can see to what points I refer. If you think it best, 
I would like to go to Harvard. I am young yet, 
schooling would not hurt me. This may disappoint 
you, even provoke you ; but it is what I think and 
feel. 
“Lovingly, Your son ————.” 
The sensible father seemed pleased to think the 
son had previously reached the same conclusion 
that his phrenology indicated, and he had the 
kindly grace to come in and let us know that 
we were correct, though at the time of the examin- 
ation he had felt sure we were in the wrong. We 
doubt not both the father and son will cherish life- 
long gratitude for the result of the examination. 
NELSON SIZER, 


— © —— — 
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Mr. EDWARD O, JENKINS, one of the best known 
printers and publishers of New York, died April 2oth, 
of pleuro-pneumonia, at his residence, 137 W. 44th 
Street. He was born in Abergavenny, Wales, in 
1817, and came to this country when very young 
with his father’s family. In 1832 he entered the 
printing-office of the V. Y. Zvangelist, and having 
mastered the craft, he was employed by Mr. S. W. 
Benedict, one of the leading printers of that day, 
and soon became foreman. In 1844 he commenced 
business on his own account. He published the 
American Review, conducted by Mr. G. H. Corbin, 
the American edition of Blackwood, and many law 
reports, and rapidly acquired an extensive business. 
He removed into more commodious quarters, in 
Frankfort Street, in 1858, but his establishment was 
soon afterward destroyed by fire. He next pur- 
chased the printing establishment of Billings Broth- 
ers, No. 20 North William Street, which he still 
conducted at the time of his decease. For upward 
of thirty years he was most closely related to Fow- 
ler & Wells, doing the typographical work of the 
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Life Illustrated, and Science of Health, and of the 
majority of the other publications of this house. 
Mr. Jenkins was a man of deep moral convictions, 
an earnest, thorough, industrious worker, a consci- 
entious, sincere citizen and friend, and trusted and 
estecmed by a large number of publishers and 
writers to an exceptional degree. The printing-of- 
fice that he sustained so long will be continued by 
his sons, one of whom, Mr. Percy Jenkins, has been 
connected with its management for ten years. 





Mr. ALVIN J. JoHNSON, the publisher of John- 
son’s Encyclopedia, Johnson's Atlas, and two or 
three other books from whose sale he amassed a 
fortune, died April 22d, at his residence in this city. 
He was a native of Vermont, and began his career 
in New York as a book-agent. He was a man of 
shrewd business instincts, and most of his ventures 
were successful. One of his most intimate friends 
was Horace Greeley, at whose suggestion he under- 
took the publication of the Encyclopzdia. 


AFTER all that has been said and written about 
her for, lo, these many years, Susan B, Anthony is 
the best-looking woman in the whole female suf- 
frage party. Her face is full of good character, and 
she has a remarkably fine eye, while her head has 
all the points of what phrenologists call the ideal 
female head. Miss Anthony’s figure is tall and 
erect, and to a marked extent retains the grace of 
what must have been a very charming girlhood, It 
is fair to suppose that under the subtle influence of 
wifehood and maternity, this gifted and philan- 
thropic lady would have approached as nearly to the 
ideal woman as any other one of her sex now on 
earth.—Chicago News. 

Mrs. Laura C. HaLtoway, author of the 
‘*Homes of the Presidents,” etc., has lately with- 
drawn from the staff of the Brooklyn Eagle, where 
she has done good work for twelve years. Enter- 
ing on journalism when but few women were in 
the field, she has made it easier for her sisters of 
the press, who have found her an adviser and helper. 

CHARLES READE'’s death in England, on the r1th 
of April, removes from the literary world one of 
the best-known novelists of our day. His works were 
extensively read in this country. He was seventy 
years old at the time of his death, and had been 
engaged in literary work for nearly thirty years. 


“+s. 


WiSDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy theught 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 

MEN of means are often the meanest men. 

No one is so blind to his own faults as a man 
who has the habit of detecting the faults of others. 

It is so natural for a man to pray, that no theory 
can prevent him from doing it.—JamMes FREEMAN 
CLARKE. 
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WHO can measure the power of a great idea? 
Armies fight in vain against it, and nations yield to 
its sway. —MAUDSLEY. 


A MAN in this world, is a boy spelling in short 
syllables ; but he will combine them in the next.— 
BEECHER. 

Hope is a flatterer, but the most upright of all 
parasites ; for she frequents the poor man's hut, as 
well as the palace of his superior.—SHENSTONE. 

THERE is nothing more unreasonable than for 
men to live viciously and yet hope to escape the 
necessary consequences of their vices.—Dr. Sam- 
UEL CLARKE, 

Far richer he who dines on simple herbs, 

And knows the sweet delight of perfect health, 
Than knaves and fools who sip their cr;stal wines, 

And trust the glitter of deceitful wealth. 

—HEsIop. 

THERE is no solitude like that of the heart, when 
it looks around and sees in the vast concourse of 
human beings, not one to whom it can pour forth 
its sorrows or receive the answering sigh of sympa- 
thy.—MIss PORTER. 





> 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


A GOOD-LOOKING lass loves a good looking-glass. 

A LITTLE girl, after drinking a glass of water 
from a magnetic spring, said, ‘‘I do not feel one 
particle magnified, and I think these springs are a 
humbug.” 

Little Fack— Let's play we is married.” 

Little Nell—“ No, I won't. It ain't right.” 

Little Fack—* Why ain't it ?” 

Little Nell—*'Tause 
quarrel.” 


mamma said we musn't 


‘*] TRUST your daughter is not one of those 
tame, spiritless sort of girls that sometimes apply 
to us for situations and are too bashful to fill them,” 
said a Boston shopkeeper to a father who was seek- 
ing employment for one of his children. “Sir,” 
he replied, indignantly, ‘* my daughter has red hair.” 


FroM CURRENT ADVERTISEMENTS.— A large 
blue gentleman's overcoat lost in the vicinity of the 
market. 

** Roomsto rent with all modern inconveniences” 
(unintentionally candid), 

Wanted. — A comfortable room for a 
man four feet by ten. 


Lapy: ‘Would you kindly tell me when the 
next train starts for Slowcome-in-Parva ?” O’Kel- 
ly: ‘* The next train, madam! Sure an’ it's been 
gone ten minutes.” Lady: ‘ How annoying! 
Perhaps, sir, you could inform me at what time the 
last train goes?” O’Kelly: ‘‘ Faith, that I can. 


young 
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It’s been taken off this month, and there’s no last 
train at all, at all!” 

AFFAIRS IN EcyprT.—From over the fence : 
“S’pose you’se got all de news dis mornin’, brer 
Pewter ?” 

Brer Pewter: ‘ Yaas, pretty much all. Dey is 
having big times down in Africa. You know, de 


English folks wants to hab a Chinese named Gor- 
don made president of a town dar called Skincat, 
and de Democrats being strictly opposed to de 
Chinese, wants a false prophet, called El Tilden, 
so de French has stepped in an’ dey is habing some 


nt 


ye tty severe fightin’ in dat locality.” 

















/n this department we give short reviews cf such 
v Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
fictorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an — of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE BOWSHAM PUZZLE. By John Hab- 
berton. 12mo, pp. 222, paper. Price 25 cents. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, New York. 

Mr. Habberton is nothing unless he is humorous ; 
at the same time he can dress out a character in 
terms that are vivid enough for us to recognize its 
fidelity to Nature. Bowsham appears to possess in 
the main the features of a southern town, and is 
supposed to be located on a river—shall we say the 
Mississippi ?~-that communicates with the Mexican 
Gulf. We are introduced to a variety of people, 
and shown a little of the half-barbaric customs of 
men who lead an unsettled life, and get the money 
they spend by irregular methods of using their wits. 
The plot is well managed, and the reader's curiosity 
kept alive by the peculiar incidents of the story that 
have a bearing on the puzzle, but do not help to- 
ward its solution until the author, near the end, 
almost spoils a political canvass by its curious de- 
velopment. 


HOUSEHOLD CONVENIENCES. Being the 
Experience of many Practical Writers. 12mo, 
pp. 240. Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd 
Company. Also sold by the Fowler & Wells 
Company. 

A very suitable companion for the excellent 
“Farm Conveniences” which was noticed in our 
last number. The man will find in that many useful 
devices for out-of-door use; the wife or house- 
keeper will find in ‘‘Household Conveniences” 
many a suggestion of importance to help toward 
lightening her labors in the kitchen, and for mak- 
ing the sitting-room and chambers more attractive 
and comfortable. The compiler of the book has 
shown good judgment in his selections, bringing 





together the devices that hundreds of housekeepers 
have proven useful in their own homes. Practical- 
ity is in no case sacrificed to ornament, but the lat- 
ter is not lost sight of in the homeliest or humblest 
of the devices, To supply the kitchen with articles 
of convenience has been the chief object, and 
rightly so, since it is the work-room of the house- 
hold, and upon its well-ordered condition depends 
for the most part the happiness of the family ; but 
the dining-room, sitting-room, library, sewing- 
room, and other parts of the home are not neglected. 
Over two hundred illustrations help to make the 
text-descriptions plain, and to illuminate the pages. 
IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. By 

Charles Egbert Craddock, 12mo, pp. 322. Price, 

cloth, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

A series of sketches of mountain life in the mid- 
Southern country, painted in colors that contrast as 
sharply with each other as the varied emotions of 
the untutored people who dwell amid the primeval 
forests and rocks of that lonesome region. In the 
rough and strong-limbed blacksmith Vander Price, 
and in the illiterate Cynthia Ware and Cely Shaw, 
qualities of heart are developed that interest our 
deeper sympathies,—the crude ore of the mountain 
is shown to be rich in the gold of generous sacrifice 
and persevering endeavor. In Josiah Tait, Rufus 
Chadd, and Simon Burney are delineated with 
nervous touches, incoherent yet most striking, ex- 
pressions of honest, philanthropic instinct. The 
management of the dialect is admirable, and is a 
main feature of interest to the reader, Mr. Crad- 
dock, in this respect, exhibits ability that is much 
removed above the commonplace, and has good 
claim on our mentioning his name in connection 
with Bret Harte and George Cable. We can not 
regard these studies of character as written for 
the mere pleasure of using the pen, or seeing one’s- 
self in type; but as a conscientious endeavor to 
portray faithfully the spirit and motive of a class of 
men and women peculiar to a section of our coun- 
try. The closing paragraph of this volume inti- 
mates that the author has done his work with a 
due respect for what there is of truth and nobility 
in his subject,—viz. : ‘The grace of culture is, in 
its way, a fine thing ; but the best that art can do— 
the polish of a gentleman—is hardly equal to the 
best that Nature can do in her higher moods.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

WE have received from the old Travellers’ Insur- 
ance Company, of Hartford, a copy of the official 
engraving of the Bartholdi Statue to be placed in 
New York harbor. It is a fine picture of that noble 
gift, and said to represent faithfully the enormous 
statue as it will appear when completed and stand- 
ing in the midst of the magnificent scenery of New 
York harbor. 

Le Devorr, No. 291, is an exceptional issue of 
that excellent organ of French co-operation. It 
contains a report of the Familistere of Guise, that 
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celebrated association of capital and labor which 
has been in operation many years, and has achieved 
an extraordinary success. It is, as claimed by the 
editor, a fair solution of the labor question, which 
economists should study with care. 


A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK,—the departments of 
art and science,—published in the semi-centennial 
year of the existence of that institution, will be 
gratefully received by the graduates and those inter. 
ested in a most worthy educational establishment. 
We congratulate the Faculty on the recent donations 
that have been made by gentlemen who appreciate 
the value of the University to New York City, and 
are willing to promote its usefulness. 


BEER AND THE Bopy: Testimony of Physicians 
against this Great Evil; from the 7oledo Blade. 
A striking and powerful arraignment of beer, 
founded upon authoritative data. A valuable pam- 
phlet for the advocate of reform. Price, 5 cents. 
J. N. Stearns, publishing agent, New York. 


ABBREVIATED LONG-HAND. By Wallace Ritchie. 
Suggestions in Punctuation and Capitalization, 
especially designed for the use of Type-Writer Op- 
erators. Published by the Hall Type-Writer Agency, 
Chicago. 

From MustcaL Memories. By H. R. Haweis, 
author of “* Music and Morals,” ** American Humor- 
ists,” etc, r2mo, pp. 283. Price, 25 cents. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls, publishers. The refined 
taste finds pleasure in reading such as Mr. Haweis 
givestothe world. His sphere, like that of Ruskin, 
is art; but if anything he is clearer, simpler than 
the eccentric editor of Fors Clavigera. In this vol- 
ume he has linked together many sketches from his 
own life. A musician from a child, he talks about 
musicians with an earnest familiarity which inter- 
ests the reader at the start. He talks of old violin- 
ists and violins; of Wagner, Mills, Spohr, and 
Rhode and Joseph ; the performance of great com- 
positions; here and there dropping hints of value 
to the student, critic, and connoisseur. 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, for May, 
gives the reader a sketch of Mary Somerville, a 
wonderful woman in every way, especially for in- 
dustry, earnestness, perseverance, and determin- 
ation; the apostle of evolution wields a sharp pen 
in exposing the ‘‘Sins of Legislators”; and other 
writers discourse on the ‘‘ Beaver and His Works”; 
** The Progress of the Working-Classes in the Last 
Century”; ‘‘ How Flies Hang On,” in which the 
old sucker theory is exploded; ‘‘ The Morality of 
Happiness”; ‘* A Curious Case of Albinism,” etc. 


BROWNE'S PHONOGRAPHIC MONTHLY. Volume 
VIII., of 1884, is a somewhat bulky volume, and 
indicative of considerable progress from the small 
beginning which was made by its editor and pro- 
prietor eight years ago. Like electricity, short- 





hand writing appears to have a widening future; 
and it is the evident aim of this publication to 
keep apace with its development, and if possible 
exert some influence on the direction of that devel- 
opment. 


EVIDENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF Man. By 
James Herman Whitmore. An essay which, in the 
space of about twenty-six pages, covers a wide field 
of research, with the aim to reconcile Biblical state- 
ment with scientific result. The author inclines 
to be of the theory that there were races before 
Adam,—not low and degraded and brutal, but 
developed mentally, and possessing a high degree 
of civilization. 


Tue CEenTuRY, for May, gives us glimpses of 
the Salem of Hawthorne, illustrated by very strik- 
ing views of the town and harbor, and of Haw- 
thorne’s home and belongings; a classical article 
on “The Metopesof the Parthenon” is worth de- 
liberate reflection ; ‘‘ Recent Architecture in Amer- 
ica” shows that many ideas belonging to medixval © 
design have been introduced into our methods of 
building ; ‘The Bay of Islands” relates to the re- 
gion of Newfoundland ; while ‘‘ The Women of the 
Bee-Hive,” a sketch of Mormonism, and “ Chief 
Joseph, the Nez Percé,” are among the other topics 
that are noteworthy. 


THE CLEW OF THE MAZE, and A SPARE HAtr- 
Hour. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 12mo, pp. 190. 
Price, r5 cents. New York : Funk & Wagnalls, pub- 
lishers, Everything that Mr. Spurgeon writes has 
a practical application in every-day life, and the style 
and effect of his statements need no special descrip- 
tion from us. He handles his topics without gloves ; 
his illustrations are simple and forceful in all re- 
spects, and all who can read can understand him ; 
the matter of learning or culture—‘‘ sweetness and 
light”"—is unnecessary. His English is Anglo- 
Saxon in the main, direct and pointed, The first 
part of the volume is made up of short paragraphs, 
of sermonic directness. The Spare Half-Hour has 
a good deal of personal interest in it, and will per- 
haps be more interesting to the one who takes up 
the book. 


Octivie’s PoPULAR READING, Number 4, con- 
tains four or five stories by popular authors, with a 
collection of Readings and Recitations. The stories 
are sentimental, comic, and otherwise. Price, 3° 
cents. J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


Harper's Macazine, for May, winds up the 
sixty-eighth volume of that venerable periodical. It 
is artistic and literary to the full high average of its 
quality. Among the conspicuous subjects that are 
discussed we should mention the Emperor William 
of Germany; Dr. Schliemann; The Era of Good 
Feeling, a political essay ; From the Fraser to the 
Columbia River ; The Bank of England ; and Tran- 
scripts from Nature. 
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The Subscription Price o/ he PuRen- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH 
is $2.00 a year, payable in advance, or $2.25 


when premiums offered are sent to subscribers. 


Money, when sent by mail, should be in the 
form of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmas- 
lers are reguirea to Register letters whenever re- 


guested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by 
mail, as tt is almost sure to wear a hole in the 
envelope and be lost. 

Postage-Stamps will be received for 
fractional parts of a dollar. These should never 
be stuck to the letters, and should always be sent 
in sheets ; that is, not torn apart. 

Change of post-office address can be made at 
any time by giving the old as well as the new ad- 
dress, but not without this information. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer 
should inclose stamp for return postage, and be 
sure and give name and full address every time 
you write, 

All Letters should be addressed to Fowler 
& Wells Co., and not to any person connected 
with the office. In this way only can prompt and 
careful attention be secured. 

Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., 
may be ordered from this office at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL and our Book Publications, to whom 
liberal terms will be given. 

Our Premiuin List, giving complete de- 
scriptions of the Premiums offered to subscribers, 
sent on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogues or our 
New List of ‘* Books for Women” will be sent 
& any address on receipt of stamp for postage. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 
753 Broadway, New York. 


All remittances should be made payable to the order of the 


FOWLER & WELIS CO. 


Old Manuscripts.—The Editor finds 
it necessary to clear his pigeon-holes of a large accu- 
mulation of manuscripts that are not appropriate to the 
columns of this magazine, on account of their length 
or because their topics are the same as those of 
contributions that are awaiting their turn, having been 
accepted for publication. They would have been re- 
turned to their writers had the cost of mailing been in- 
closed when sent to this office, in accordance with the 
old rule published at the head of our correspondents’ 
department. manuscripts gencrally possess 
qualities of value, and for that reason they have Leen 
preserved as a matter of consideration for the writers. 
The Editor will wait a reasonable time—say 60 days— 
for responses to this notice before disposing of the ac- 
cumulation through that most effectual of methods, the 
waste-barket. Worthy of special mention are these: 
The Diaphragm and Mind ; Degeneracy in Women, by 
A. C. B.; Mabel King, a story in eleven chapters ; Men- 
tal Science and Religion, J. R. L. ; How the Soul may 
attain to Divine Hearing and Vision, Hickison, J. E. 1. ; 
Two Different Views of Life, E. N.; A New Departure 
in the Food Question, A. C.; Sunday-schools—A Ser- 
mon ; Conscience in Psychology and Morals, an clabo- 
rate essay ; My Inquisitive Friend—Goldenrod ; Evils of 
Intemperance, J. 8. ; Winning his Way, E. M ; Thomas 
Campbell, W. W. 8. ; The Nation's Wards, D. P. ; The 
Mode) Wife, R. R. E.; What is Intelligence ?T.G.N.;A 
Vision of the White House, J. A. K.; Trees and Flow- 
ers, C. J. A.: Thomas Easton, The New Aspect of 
Poetry, H. P. 8.; The Domain of Science, Judge C., ; 
Mental Electricity, A. J. J. ; Amnesty in National Life, 
G. M. J.; Maple Corner, A, A. P. 


These 


Carelessness of Letter-Writers.— 
The Agents’ Herald says: ‘* Out of the 4,440,822 pieces 
of mail matter which were sent to the Dead Letter office 
last year, more than 34,000 contained checks, money, 
etc., to the amount of about $1,030,000. These letters, 
of course, were those which, for want of a proper ad- 
dress, failed to reach those for whom they were intend- 
ed. But many letters which reach their destination fail 
of their effect through equal carelessness on the part of 
their writers. The publisher of a Boston magazine 
states his experience thus: 

*** Letters are received requesting change or continu- 
ance, but dated nowhere, or without signature ; copies 
of our magazine are returned with nothing to show 
whence they come: envelopes, directed and stamped, 
are received with no letters inside. Occasionally money 
is received with nothing to indicate where it comes 
from, or from whom, and not in'requently the post- 
office stamp is so indistinct that it can not be read.’ 
Let all then be careful, for these mistakes are not all 
the result of ignorance, but of carelesnes=. Remember 
that the most important part of a business letter is the 
address and signature of the writer.” 





PUBLISHERS’ 


In Trouble Still.—In the March 
number of the JovrnaL we published the following : 
“Where is the trouble ?—We received from James J. 
Brown, of New Haven, Conn., a letter containing 40 cts. 
for ‘Mind in the Face.’ 
dress was given, and the book was mailed to the New 
Haver P. O, 


from Mr. Brown that the book had not been received. 


No strect or P. O. box ad- 


Some time after we received a complaint 


Soon after that a notice from the postmaster came, in- 
forming us that the book had not been called for, and 
requesting stamps for return postage, which we for- 
warded and in due time received the book. Another 
complaint came from Mr. Brown, which we answered, 
and this letter is returned to ue uncalled for. Now ina 
We neither wish to 
have Mr. Brown a loser by the transaction nor do we 


cave like thie, what can be done ¢ 


wish to have our reputation injured by the fact that he 
has not received the book sent for. But have we not 
done all that we In all 
citics it is safe and proper that the street and number 
be given ; it will be likely to save much treuble and 
annoyance.” 


can do, and is the fault not his ? 


After the above was published, we received from one 
of our subscribers a letter under date of March 12th, 
showing what he thinks about it. He says: “ I noticed 
in the March number of Tut PureNoLoaicaL JouRNAL, 
where James J. Brown, of New Haven, Conn., sent to 
you for & book, without giving his full address, and you 
sent the book to the New Haven Post-office. You then 
received a complaint from Mr. Brown that he had not 
received the book, and in a short time the postmaster 
at New Haven requested you to forward stamps for re- 
turn postage, which you forwarded and received the 
book. I think Mr. Brown, or any one else that sends 
for books and don't give their fuil address ought to be 
the losers, for you have done all that you can do. I 
don’t think that will injure your reputation or have any 
influence. Yours respectfully, G. A. @.” 

The following letter of March 10th was received from 
Mr. Brown, who evidently had not seen the notice in 
the March number: “It is more than three 
menths since I wrote you for the book ‘ Mind in the 
Face,’ inclosing postal order for the same, which you 
acknowledged to have received. Although I have 
written you several times in regard to the matter, I 
have received no reply; had I any reason to believe 
that you 
business under the motto, ‘Receive the money and 


now 


are simply some sawdust concern, doing 


then mum is the word,’ I should not expect to hear 
from you; but presuming as I do, that you are some 
legitimate firm, and not any bogus concern, your way 
of doing bu-iness is very strange tome. During several 
years past I have received bouks from the * Harper 
Brothers’ occasionally, and have never had the least 
trouble or delay in any way. If you can not fill the 
order, why not return the money ? In the course of a 
few days, I shall know through a communication to 
a New York paper, stating the case, whether you are 
a firm doing an honest business or not. I am aware 
that some years ago, there was a firm of your name 
doing business somewhere on Broac way, but whether 
you are this sume firm, or some bogus concern using 
their name to deceive the public I have no means of 
knowing at present; but I will knowin a short time. 
I should like to receive the book if you have it ; if not, 


DEPARTMENT. 

Ishould like to have my money returned.” Any r ply 
to the following address will be handed me. 7 

James J. Brown, 
“New Haven, Conn.” 


* Yours truly, 


Our reply to this letter was after a few days returned 
to us from the New Haven Post-office for. 
We then wrote as follows to the postmaster of New 
Haven, inclosing the above letter from Mr. Brown: 

“ The inclosed slip, cut from a recent number of the 
JOURNAL, and the letter will itself. Our 
answer to this letter of Mr. Brown's is returned to us 
from your office. 
the Please return 
your reply, and oblige, 


uncalled 


explain 


Can you give us any sugzestion in 
Mr 
Very truly yours, 


matter ? Brown's letter with 
“ FowLer & WeELLs Co.” 


“We are 
Brown in this cit 


And received his reply as follows: unable to 
locate Mr. James J 


lieve he is a permanent resident, neither has he ever 


and do not be- 


complained of failure to receive mail at this office, 
“ Very respectfully, N. D. Sporn, Postmaster.” 
Now, if any of our readers in New Haven know Mr 
James J. Brown, will they not call his attention to the 
matter? Weare suffering under a false charge, Mr. 
Brown will of course tell his friends that we are frauds, 
advise them to send no money to us; perhaps write to 
the newspapers in regard to his experience in dealing 
with this house; and what can we do about it’ One 
object that we have in this matter, is to Sud Mr. Brown 
if possible, and another is, to offer a suggestion to each 
of our readers, that they wi!l be careful and give fall 
and definite address each and every time a letter is 


written. 


Readings and Impersonations.— 
Among the most popular entertainments are thore 
given by competent elocutionists ; and in this connec- 


tion we wish to refer to Miss Nettie Taylor, a young 
lady of great promise in this direction. In speaking of 
her The New York Herald says: “ Miss Taylor is a 
young clocutionist whose natural gifts are of generous 
proportions, and artistic are well 
chosen, refined, and effective. She is destined evir ently 
to attain a high place among lady elocutionists.” 

Rev. Samuel D. Burchard, President of Rutgers 
Female College of this city, says: “ She seems to have 
the power of touching every sensibility of our nature, 
and of perfectly personating any character she chooses 
to read. In my judgment she has few equals as ao 
elocutionist.”” 

We would recommend our readers to embra 


whose methods 


* any 
opportunity offered for hearing her, and to those tn 
need of such services as she renders, can address her at 
105 Clarke Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Face as Indicative of Char- 
acter.—This is the title of a pamphlet edited by Alfred 
T. Story, the editor of the Phrenological Magazine, 
published by Mr. L. N. Fowler, in London. It contains 
the matter published in the pamphlets we have already 
advertised, called the “Chapter on Noses,” * Mouth 
and Lips,” aud ** Eyes and Eyebrows,” including also 
“The Temperaments,” “The Facial Poles,” “The 
Chin,” “The Cheek,” “The Forehead,” “General 
Principles,” and “Conclusions.” Tilustrated with 4 
number of fine and appropriate engravings. It contains 
nearly 100 pages, and over 100 illustrations We will 
send it by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 60 cents 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 3 


Horses.—Our work on horses 1s sO 
filled with new ard practical ideas on the care of this 
, that it is attracting the attention of all 


oble animal, ; 
oa are interested in the subject. We 


thinking men who 
+ below extracts from a few letters received. 

Col. F. B. Curtis, writing from Kirby Homestead, 
Charlton, N. Y., April 18, 1884, says: ** Mesers. Fowler 
& Wells—I want to add my testimony to the sound- 
; e of the views contained in the manual of * Horses : 
+ Feed and their Feet.’ Food is wasted by the 


th : . ‘ 
is country by excessive feeding, and ani- 


mse te oa worse for it. I have found this to be true, 
a t only with horses, but cattle and other animals. 
Too much buttress is the bane of blacksmiths. Every 
per-on Who owns a horse ought to read this useful 
work, and practice its teachings. I like doctors whose 
su « is found in preventives. 

Mr. Milton George, the editor of the Western Rural, 

» of the best agricultural papers in the country, in a 
personal letter says: ~ We like your book for the very 
reason that it comes nearer to common-sense principles 
in the treatment of animals, than the most of veterinary 
works.” 

M. Gardiner, of Carthage, says: * The work con- 

ps a great many reasonable ideas and practical hints 

about the care and treatment of the horse, and I shall 
do what I can in recommending the work to others.” 

Joseph F, Johnson, East Haddam, Ct., says: “* The 
book vou sent me on the treatment of horses I consider 
a valuable work, with some new and very reasonable 
ideas which I never before have seen published. I 

,it may reach the hands of every horseman, that 
wy study and consult his own interest, as well as 

e comforts of the horse.”’ 

E. O. P. Andrews, Eden, Me., says: ** Your book on 
horses is perfectly satisfactory, and every farmer or 
person who keeps a horse ought to have it. I have 

pied the two-meal plan with my horses, and it 
works to a dot,” 

If this work was to be placed in the bands of all own- 


ers of horses, it would add many thousands of dollars 


to their working and their commercial value. 


An Address to Mothers.—We have 
lished in circular form the address to mothers and 
hers contained in Mrs. Shepherd’s book “ For 

Girls.’ This gives the author's reason for writing the 

book, and is a plea to mothers in behalf of increased 

knowlecge for their girls. This, together with letters 
from representative people, will be sent free to any ad 
dress, on application, and to ladies who will distribute 
rem among those who should be interested, we ehall 
glad to send one or two dozen copies. It is confi- 


y believed a circular of this kind would do much 
ood by calling attention to an important subject. 

A New Ca 
collection a cast of the head of Charles Rugg, the mur- 
derer of the Maybees, of Long Island, who is at this 


—We have added to our 


time under sentence of death. This cast is on free ex- 
hibition, and is quite an important addition to our 
murderers’ row. As most of our readers know, we have 
in our cabinet hundreds of casts taken from the heads 
of men noted and notorious in every walk of life, from 
the highe-t to the lowest. It is a unique collection, 
and the only one of the kind in the world, and attracts 
the attention of many visitors. Our readere will be 


hee ially interested in calling and spending an hour 
Mere 


MecComber’s Boots and Shoes.— 
On another page in this Number will be found a very 
striking advertisement of Mr. Joel McComber, of 52 
East 10th Street, New York. Too much importance 
can not be attached to the matter of suitable dress for 
our feet, and we would commend to our readers the 
statements made by Mr. McComber. ‘The illustrations 
used in the advertisemert are from one of his pamphlets, 
containing a dozen or more pages and more than 2) strik - 
ing illustrations, showing the various styles of covering 
for the feet which he makes, the difference between bis 
and common shoes, and the effects from wearing cach 
kind, This pamphlet will be sent free to any of our read- 
ers who will send to the above address. We have given 
McComber’s sysiem a thorough trial, and are fully 
satisfied that he does not claim too much for it. After 
years of experience in making his patent boots and 
shoes, and patent lasts to order, he has row, to meet 
the Wants of the people, complete] arrangements for 
the carrying of a stock of ready-made goods, covering 
all the various sizes by which he is enabled to fit all, 
except very badly distorted cases, from his stock, and, 
of course, at more moderate prices than when made to 
order exclusively. A shoe that fits well, other things 
being equal, will far outwear one that dves not fit, and 
therefore it is a matter of economy, as well as of health 
and comfort, to wear these goods. Let each of our 
readers send address on a postal card for his new 
pamphlet, and to those who are interested to know 
still more about this system, he will send his large 
pamphlet, containing over 100 pages. When writing 
always mention Tut PureNoLogicaL JOURNAL 

Evaporating Fruits,—The processes 
of preserving fruit by evaporation are now attracting 
very wide-spread attention, and deservedly so, as it is 
a great improvement on any means used before this. 
We have received from the * American M inulacturing 
Co.,” of Waynesborough, Pa., their large pamphlet re- 
lating to this subject. It contains valuable informa- 
tion, as well asa description of the evaporators maau- 
factured by this concern, It will be sent free to any of 
our readers who are interested in the subject. 

“The City Item” is the name of 
a paper published and edited by J. Marion Pollok, at 
57 Cedar Street, in this city, devoted to society, litera- 
ture, fashion, music, with biographical sketches and 
portraits. It is very handsomely printed on fine tinted 
paper and will be found specially interesting in the de- 
partment to which it is devoted, 


Postmaster Wells.—Pres. Arthur 
has appointed Mr. Rodney D. Wells ar postmaster of 
St. Louis, Mo. This is a most important pesition, and 
Mr. Wells will bring to it his extended knowledge of 
business affairs with, what we are eure will be, good 
results, and in the interest of the service, 


An Excursion Party.—Dr. D. C. 
Moore, of San Francisco, Cal., is spending the spring 
months at Salem, Ohio, and is organizinz an excursion 
party to return with him the first of June. This will 
be a party for health, pleasure, and home-seekers, and 
the Doctor is endeavoring to induce a sufficient pumber 
of people to join him in establishing a * Health Uclony ” 
at some favorable point. Those interested can secure 
cdditional and full information by addressing D, C. 
Moore, M.D., Salem, Ohio. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Merited Rebuke was uttered lately 
against a paper published by Dr. A. T. Cuzner, in the 
Scientific American Supplement, on the subject of 
Cereal Flours. The rebuke came from so high a source 
as Prof. Albert R. Leeds, Ph.D., Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Stevens Institate of Technology, and was de- 
livered before the American Chemical Society. Dr. 
Cuzner stated in his article that he had found a way 
of examining flour, by which all bread-makers could 
determine the value of their loaves. He illustrated his 
article with pictures whic’ he said represented yarious 
flours as seen under the microscope. Prof. Leeds finds 
that no results of value can be obtained by employing 
Cuzner’s methods, aud furthermore testifies that Cuz- 
ner’s pictures, which Cuzner asserted were made from 
microscopic views of flours, were really copies of pic- 
tures of thin sections of the wheal Derry, and not taken 
from flour at all; and further, that these pictures were 
taken bodily from Prof. Horsford’s Report on Vienna 
Bread, published by the U. 8. Government in 1875, Cuz- 
ner’s article was evidently written in the interest of the 
Franklin Mills, asthe burden of its song was the su- 
periority of the flour of that concern, over the flour of 
the Health Food Company, of 74 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. Prof. Leeds’ testimony, however, disposes of 
that fallacy among the rest, and asserts the greater 
value of the Health Food Company’s product. His 
paper has been reprinted in pamphlet form, from the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society, which we 
can supply at 10 cents a copy. 





Busts for Schools and Libraries.— 
We are prepared to furnish for the use of schools, pub- 
lic and private libraries, suitable busts of ecientific, ed- 
ucational, and public men. Our list includes besides 
the ordinary ancient subjects, Horace Mann, Audubon, 
Prof. Silliman, Prof. Huxley, Cuvier, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, W. H. Seward, Thos. A. Edison, Washington, 
Lincoln, Chase, Webster, etc. The prices will be sent 
on application. 


To Teachers.—We wish to call the 
attention of teachers desiring employment during the 
eummer vacation, to the opportunity we offer for doing 
good and being paid for it, by the sale of our useful 
publications. Our terms, giviog full particulars, will 
be sent on application. 

Everybodcy’s Paint Book,.—This is 
the title of a new work on painting, just published by 
M. T. Richardson. It gives instruction for out-door and 
in-door painting, designed for the special use of those 
who wish to do their own work. It is well illustrated, 
and contains a great deal of miscellaneous information 
that will prove valuable. Price $1.00. 


Orange Judd,—The veteran editor 
ofthe American Agriculturist has transferred his field 
of labor, and tn a certain senee his allegiance, by be- 


A New Volume.—This Number of 
the JouRNAL closes the 78th volume of the Purenorog. 
ICAL JOURNAL, and volume 79 will commence with the 
July Number; therefore this is a favorable time for 
subscribing. Subscriptions received will date 
from July, unless we receive special instructions to the 


now 


| contrary. We can still supply back Numbers from the 





| 
| 
| 


coming the editor and business manager of the Prairie 


Farmer, published in Chicago. Mr. Judd will give new 
life to this paper, and his thirty years of editorial ex- 
perience will find a free scope. 4 


Phrenological Examinations.—In 
reply to inquiries we would say, our office is open 
daily during business hours for examinations, when 
competent perrons are always in attendance. Those 


| Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 


who can not make it convenient to call personally, are | 


requested to send for circular called “Mirror of the 
Mind,” which gives instractions for the taking of pic- 
tures for examination,—a very satisfactory method. 


firet of January, if eo desired. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


One Full Page , 
One Half Page 40.00 
Less than Half Page. .50 cts. a line, agate measure, 
Second or Third Paze of Cover, or First and 
Last Page of Inset 50, 
Last Inside Page ......... 50.00 
Fourth Page of Cover Special Rate 
SEED GOED cccccccccccesece coscse 75 cts. a lime, 
Business (Reading Matter) $1.00 a line, 
Advertisements must be sent in by the first of the 
month, to be in time for the month following. No ex. 
tra charge for inserting cuts. No obiectionable adver. 
tisements accepted at any price. 
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Business Caros. 


The Hamman, a Family Hotel, with Turkish 
Baths, 81 and 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 


Hygienic and Turkish Bath Institute and 
foTeL, 138 & 15 Laight St., New York. M., L.Hol- 
brook, M.D., Proprietor. 


Healds’ Hygeian Home 
ware. Seeadvertisement. Send for circular. 
and Mary H. Hea.p, Physicians. 


Circular free. 


Wilmington, Dela 
PuseY 


Quiet Home 
Dre, 


Kilbourn Hygienic Institute. 
and Skilful Treatment. Kilbourn City, Wis. 
McExcror. Send for circular. 


Invalids’ Home. A Manual Labor Hygienic 
Institute. G. V. Girrorv, M.D., Pro’r, Kakoma, Ind. 

The New York Medical College and Hos- 
PITAL FOR WoMEN, and Homeopathic Dispensary for 
Women and Children. 213 West 54th Street, New 
York. 

Agents Wanted to sell our ‘‘ Goop Books 
For Ati.” Special terms given. Now 1s the time 
for agents to work. Send for Premium List. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 752 Broadway, New York. 

Printing and Stereotyping.—Epwarp 0. 
JENKiN®#’ Sons. Book Printing a Specialty. E-timates 
promptly furnished. 20 North William 5t., N. Y. 

Annie Smith, M.D., 154 E. 49th St., City. 
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F 0) 0) D BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE 


We provide vital, blood-making foods for all diseases. 
Nervous Pros 


tration, and Diabetes, should send for our free pall- 
waa, HEALTH FOOD C0., 
74 Fourth Ave. New York 


Brooklyn office—9 Clinton Street. 
Boston office—63 Commercial Street. 
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naof THe SUN aresent Eight pages of the Lest 


mail, pestoalt av fol- —- matter of th. daily issues; 


ws: DAILY—SO cts, an Agricultural De part 
a month, @G a vear: with Sun- Ment of unequaled value, special 
day edition, @F. SUNDAYS—Eight paces. This edition furnishes sinnk reports, and nia scientific and domestic intelligence, 
the current newe Of the world, special articles of exceptional iuterest | make Tak WkekLy SuN the newspaper fer the farmer’s household. 
toeverybody, and literary reviewsof new books of the highest merit. | To clubs of ten, with $10, an extra copy free, 
61 « year. Address, I, W. ENGLAND, Publisher, THE’ SUN, New York City. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


IMPROVED 


“| UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


» and 
L. Hol- 





T's: MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT EFFECTED IN HALF A CENTURY IS EMBODIED IN THESE PIANOS. The 


Dela Strings, instead of being fastened to pins set in wood, which changes with every variation of temperature and 
Pusey climate. are secured by metal fastening directly to the metal plate, which is made strong cnough to bear 
every possible strain upon it, without support of wood. 
Greatest purity, refine ment and excellence of musical tone are thus secured, and much greater durability and 
Home freedom from liability to get out of order. One of these pianos will not require tuning, on the average, one- 
Dre quarter as often as a piano of the old mode of const: uction. 

‘i The Mason & Hamlin Co. pledge themselves that every piano of their make shall illustrate that very highest 
excellence which has always characterized their organs, and won for them highest awards at every one of the 

= great International Industrial Exhibitions for seventeen years. 
Bed Send for circular with illustrations, more full particulars and prices, free. 
a, ind, pn 


“= Mf One Hundred Styles of Organs, $22 to $900. 


BOOKS CATALOGUES FREE. 


e time 
\ddresé 


bn MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 154 Tremont 


yD O. 


mates St., Boston; 46 East 14th St., (Union Square), New York; 149 
. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





MANUAL OF FANCY WORK — 500 


i! th fail making all ” 
EMUROLDERY AND STAI "all the Stitches tl. 
1 dew J wetio Dry and 
i ~.. ng. and how to make White and Black Stamp- = A 
z Maint, 19 cents. MANUAL OF KNITTING. NET- | 
rIN 


TAITING, le 
agate Al., 


en 
AN CAD gs /. Select Flavors 
<=. i" ge A - any size = ee ' Perfec EE Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 


“Ww ‘ od 4 package. Mammoth Catalogues, 4¢ Uneqnatled Strength for 
NE for postace. ne nit by ran sl note or stamps. Mention | E BEST all. Thousands of gross 
4 Sa ver ‘tress FERD. M. TRIFET, : Winning friends everywhere 
jseases. 19 Feaakita St. «+,» BOSTON, MASS. Dealers Treble sales with them. 


is Pros-  NDIAN RELICS, Pueblo Pottery, Fossu. = 
— BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


MINERALS, Mounted Heads, 
lis merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested Aes Deer and’ Polished Buffalo 


’ 
w York. and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your = liorns, &c. Send 5 one cent 
grocer Ought to have iten sale, Ask him for it. stamps for 28-page catalogue. 
. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. | Address H. H. TAMMEN & CO., DENVER, COLO 
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light, Invigoration, and 


CIRCULAR. 


OR HEALTHFUL Homes. 


This pleasantly situated Home for Invalids is open summer and winter, and has been almost more than filled 
with patients during the past three year=. Our accommodations are first-class. We have a splendid building, 
soft spring-water. dry. invigorating air, a mild climate, fine walks and drives, with the advantages of both city 
and cuuntry; and with our svpe:ior methods of treatment, we are having grand success in treating the sick. 

Dr. Smith’s FREE lectures to the patients on questions of health are worth to the sick all it costs to stay at 
Our Healthiul Home 

Our system of treatment comprehends the scientific use of Water, Electricity, Magnetism, HAND MANIPULA 
TIONS, Swedish Movements, Mental and Phy-ical Re-t, ** The Nutritive Care,”’ with ail health-promoting agents. 
Invalids who contemplate going to a Goon CurRE can not do better than to visit Oar Health:ul Home. Dr. A. Smith 
gives his personal care to bi< patients. Our terms are from $7.00 to $12.00 per week, and no extras. Send for 
our circular, which gives full particulars in regurd to our e-tablishment. Address 


A. SMITH, M.D., “Our Healthful Home,” Reading, Pa. 


Dr. F. Wilson Hurd's Highland Hygeian Home 


THE WESLEY WATER-CURE, 


AT DELAWARE WATER CAP. 
Address EXPERIMENT MILLS P. 0., Pa. 


Situated in a most heantiful and healthful locality, no malaria, consumption rare. We receive cases every 
month in the vear. “Rectat Diseases a specialty. Treatment very successful by Dr. Brinkerhoff’s new 
method, with little or no pain or delay irom business. No cutting or excision.” 


s 


Treatments, $15. Ex. Feeand Pres. 1 year, JOR SALEOR HENT, Onc of the most Popular 
$). Board, $5 per week, at Riverside Sanitari- and Succe-sful Sanitariums in the United States. 
um, Hamilton, Ill. E-tab. 13 years. Circulars free. Address Drs. P. & M. Hl. HEALD, Wilmington, Del. 


EES Eran | OOK FOR WOMEN 


MEDICAL EIDUCATION for For Mothers and Daughters, $1.50. 


A practical Manual of Hygiene for Women. 


For Girls: A Special Physiology. $1.00, 
It is important that every Girl should read it. 
- Health in the Household, $2.00. 
‘The best work on Healthful Preparation of Food. 


. Ho } . 25 ets. 3 cloth, 50ets. 
For College Announcement and full par- =: Home ¢ pee Bas ny wat ye . 8, oom 
ticulars, address Dr. Gro. C. PITZER, A large catalogue of ** Books for Women” free. 


No. 1110 Caambers Street, St. Louis, Mo. —Send address on postal to , 
° = » St. Louis, Mo Fowler & Wells Co.,753 Broadway, N.¥. 


Sunny Side Mountain Health Resort, 


of Hygien- 2 » ve atie ¢ arders 
I § ists avd Re- Open all the year for Patients and Boarders. 


tormers, Send stamp for circulars, to J. WM. ROBERT P. PRESTON, M.D., 
Luioyp, Tracy City, Tenn. Wernersville, near Reading, Pa. 
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